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The Monroe County Agricultural Society 

Held a Special Mecting on Thursday, 17th ult., 
for the purpose of fixing a list of premiums and ar 
ranging the time and place of the next Cattle Show. 
The business not being completed, the meeting stands 
adjourned to the 2d Tuesday in April, being the 12th 
day of April, at 10 o’clock, A. M., gt the Arcade in 
Rochester. 

Much interesting matter will come before the mcet- 
ing and a general attendance is requested. 





Gardening. 

For remarks on the time for performing the differ 
ent operations in the garden, we must refer our 
readers to the two former volumes of the Farmer, 
More particular directions for cultivating various gar- 
dea crops, will be given in successive numbers during 
the present spring and summer. 

Rolliag Wheat im the Spring. 
Mer. Couman— 

Itis evident that much of the wheat through the 
country, especially on moist mucky lands, is injured 
by the frequent freezing and thawing during the past 
winter. Unless so:nething can be done to remedy the 
evil, to some extent, we have to fear quite a failure in 
the coming crop. 

Farmers may say that they have done all that they 
ean do to sceure a crop; but there is one thing which, 
if done in season, may effect a great saving. Jetevery 
farmer who has not one, provide himself with a good 
roller, andl as soon as the seasen of freezing and thaw- 
ing is over, roll his wheat fields thoroughly, and I have 
no doubt that it would save thousands of bushels of 
wheat in Western New York, the present season. 
Farmers! try it, leaving a part of a field unrolled, and 
give to the connnunity the result of your experience at 
some future time. M. N. 

Genesze Co., March, 1842. 

Eitorial Remarks.—Rolling and Harrowing Wheat. 

The above advice is seasonable, and, we have no 
doubt, judicious. 
more than rolling ; 


5) 


We should recommend something 
and that is, harrowing before rol- 
ling. As soon as the land is well dried, give your 
wheat fields a good harrowing, by passing over them 
with a horse harrow or one not too heavy; then roll 
then. Ina fortnizht er three weeks more go over 
Do not be 
Unless your har- 
rowing is too heavy you will not displace or pull up 
many plants; and the advantages which those which 
remain will derive from the operation, will be a full 
We have fully 
tested this matter more than once, having harrowed 


them aguin with a harrow and a roller. 
afraid of destroying your what. 


compensation for any loss in this way. 


our Wheat crops twice in a season, and after the plant 
was eight or ten inches in height; 
advantage, having left in such cases parts of the field 
untouched with a view to determine the expediency or 
inexpediency of the operation. The result has been 
highly beneticial. The effect of it is, by stirring the 
ground, to bring the air to the roots of the plant, and 
to loosen the soil so that they may extend themselves 
freely. ‘This inducesa vigorous vegetation, and causes 
the plant to tiller abundantly and throw out numerous 
shoots from the crown. We advise to harrowing only 
The rolling will serve to break the 
clods and to fix the plants, which are thrown up, in 
the ground. In England, wheat is frequently sown in 
drills with a machine adapted to the purpose ; and af- 
terwards cultivated by a cultivator, contrived to pass 
threugh and loosen the soil in the rows, as we plough 
and cultivate between the rows of our Indian corn. 
This is said always to be beneficial to the crop, though 
with our imperfect means such retined tillage can hard- 
ly be looked for, and, with prices of labor among us, 
might not be compensated. 

We have yet to learn the value of constant tillageto 
the growing plant; and believe it would be found of 
the highest importance to our Indian corn to plough 
and cultivate it much more than we de. These sug- 
gestions coincide with the true philosophy of vegeta- 
tion as faras it isunderstood, as such tillage causes a 
discharge of ammonia from the decaying vegetable 
matter in the soil, and quickens the receptive powers 
of the roots and leaves of the plant to take it in. 


and with decided 


in one direction. 





Value of Root Crops==<"ir, Sheffer’s Practice. 
Mr. Eniror— 

In order to show that all the farmers of Wheatland 
do not agree with Mr. Garbutt in the opinion that 
root crops cannot be raieed eztensircly to advantage 
by farmers in this country, it is only necessary to refer 
to the practice and opinions of Mr. Geo. Sheffer, 
some accounts of which have repeatedly appeared in 
the Farmer. 

In a conversation held with him a few days since, 
he stated that the quantities raised by him the past 
season were, as nearly es he could estimate, as fol- 
lows :— 


8 acres of potatoes, yielding 2,000 bush. 


3 ‘ of Sugar Beetand Mangel Wurtzel, 2,500 * 
2 * of Carrots, - - - 1,100 * 
3 ** of Ruta Baga, (injured by drought) 900 * 


Making in al!, : - - 6,500 * 
The Bects, Carrots and Turnips, he finds by actual 
calculation, cost him on an average less than 6 cents 
per bushel, including all expenses ; and he considers 
them worth about double that price for feeding stock ; 
the beets he feeds to cows, oxen, fatting catile, &c. ; 
the carrots for horses and hogs, and the ruta bagas for 
sheep. 
His farm stock the past season consisted of-— 
60 hend of horned cattle, 
12 Horses, 
199 Sheep, 








If Mr. Sheéler were as expert in the use of the pen 
as he is with the plough and hoe, he could easily fur- 
nish statements of the results of his experiments that 
would plainly show the advantages of root cultivation. 


_ M. B. B. 


Remedy for Choked Cattle. 
Mr. Eviror— 

In last month's Cultivator I noticed a simple instru- 
ment recommended for unchoking cattle ; but simple 
as it is, I consider it would be very dangerous in un- 
skilful hands. Having some years ago lost two val- 
uable cows by quite as simple a thing being pushed 
down their throats to unchoke them, | would by no 
means recommend the use of it. In discarding it, 
however, I will substitute a remedy quite as simple 
and efficacious, and much safer. Take a round stick 
about 12 inches long and the circumference of a com- 
mon rolling pin, used for rolling out paste, cut a notch 
round each end of the stick and tie some twize in the 
notches; put the stick into the creature's mouth and 
fasten the twine round each horn to keep the stick in 
its place ; when this isdone, turn the animal intoa 
yard, and have a litt'e patience, and it will unchoke. 
I have tried this frequently, and never knew it to fail. 
I am not philosopher enough to explain the principle 
of this operation, but I imagine that the external air 
or the breath of the animal, or both together, act upon 
the substance and cerrode it, 80 as to allow the crea- 
ture to swallow it. Be that as it may, you may rely 
on the practical result. Yours truly, 

January 20, 1842. 





B. M. 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Hererorp and Imrrovep Dunnam Catriz.—It 
is stated that at the great Agricultural Cattle show last 
autumn at Smithfield, the largest ever holden in Eng 
land, out of eleven premiums open to geveral compe- 
tition, the Hereford oxen took 

Three First Premiums, 

Two Second Premiums, 

One third Premium. 
The Durham oxen took 

One First Premium, 

Two Second Premiuins, 

Two Third Premiums, 

Earl Spencer, the gres’, advocate and breeder 
of Durham Short Horr, admitted the defeat; but 
expressed his determination to beat the Herefords the 
next year. We shall see. 








Farm Scnoor.--Benj. Bussey of Boston, lately 
deceased, with most distinguished liberality, bas left, 
at the decease of some heirs, half of his estate, valued 
at more than 300,000 doilars, for the establishment of 
nin agricultural school on his beautiful and highly cul- 
tivated farm in Roxbury, six miles from Boston. It 
would be difficult to finda more eligible location for 
this object ; and the farm is one of the most improved 
in Massachusetts. No expense has been spared in 
its cultivation ; and the stone walls upon it in particu- 
lar, for their firmness and beauty, considering their 





128 Hogs. (56 fatted). 








extent, are not equalled in the country. 


TS ________________, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Nothing could be more gratifying to us than the re- 
ception of the subjoined letter and the annexed com- 
munication under the head of ‘Screntiric Acricvut- 
ture.’ It is the bright face of an old friend in a 
strange land. Who does not know the sunshine, 
which such an incident at once pours into the soul. 
We welcome him to our columns in fulfilment of his 
promise ; obligations which so few men are apt to re- 
member at a distance of fourhundred miles. We beg 
to assure our readers that communications from this 
source will always be entitled to the highest respect 
and confidence. Our plainest matter of fact men will 
not, we hope, be deterred from their perusal. Facts 
are valuable; and not less important must it be in 
many cases to know the reasons of those facts. To 
search into the causes of things, and if possible, to un- 
ravel the mysteries of nature, is one of the highest ex- 
ercises of the human understanding. Our line is lim- 
ited, but let us not think that we have reached the end 
of it, while we have the power of trying to go farther. 
Truth does not always float upon the surface of things. 
The pearl-divers of the Indies fearlessly plunge even 
into the troubled waters, and the most precious shells 
are often brought up from the lowest depths, 

My Dear Sir— 

I beg to hand you the inclosed for your perusal, and 
if you think fit, for publication in the New Genesee 
Farmer; if you approve and publish it, I will follow it 
up, if not I shall not bein the least disappointed. The 
reason I write is that although Liebig’s work is pretty 
generally distributed, yet, in order to get our farmers to 
understand something of the subject, it is necessary 
to keep the subject continually before them; and I also 
think that the more the subject of agriculture, or farm- 
ing let us call it if you please, is elevated by being 
yoked to science, the more the practician will feel his 
mind and his pursuit elevated, and the more ability 
and dependence on his own judgment and powers will 
result. In other words, the more mind is used in the 
pursuit, the more will it be raised in general estimation, 
the more inviting will it become to the general popula- 
tion of the United States, who, if it bea fault, certain- 
ly possess that of too often abandoning the mechanical 
for the mental industry, to the great depression of agri- 
cultural industry, and the too great elevation of specu- 
lative or inventive conceits. Yours, J. E. T. 

Boston, February 15, 1842, 

On Scientific Agriculture.<L.etter Ist. 

I beg to congratulate you on your assumption of the 
editorial chair of a publication whose object is te sup- 
port and promote the most important and prominent 
interest of this great country, Acricu.turs; and 
while I congratulate you, I feel that I may with equal 
justice, congratulate the agricultural community on 
the assumption of this important office by one who, 
sensibly alive to all the mechanical and practical parts 
of this great science, yet does not lose sight of that 
mental part of it which is beginning to be developed by 
the writings and studies of men of the most cultivated 
intellect of the present day. 

It will be readily imagined that I refer chiefly to 
those scientific principles of agriculture, the discovery 
of some of which, and the stability imparted to others 
which had been already broached, will forever reflect 
honor on the name ef Liebig. 

These principles are not only receiving daily confir- 
mation by the labors of science in every civilized coun- 
try, but are also being considerably extended; and as 
utility is the foundation of all the recent researches on 
this subject, it is almost certain that the results of many 
of them must be of incalculable advantage to the 
farmer. 

In an admirable discourse lately delivered before the 
School of Medicine at Paris, Mr. Dumas has discus- 

sed with singular ability, the science of the vegetable 





kingdom: with the assistance of this and many of the 
principles developed by Liebig, I propose to address a 
few letters to the farmers of the United States, chiefly 
with the view ef enabling them to understand not only 
these new views, but to fullow and judge for them- 
selves of the application of many future principles 
which are certain to be hereafter developed, perhaps 
in rapid succession, from the immense labor now be- 
stowed on the subject. 

It is a task, however, which I approach with much 
doubt, not, perhaps, so much from want of understand- 
ing as from a want of power to explain with sufficient 
simplicity and clearness, a scientific object to unscien- 
tific minds. Should I succeedin énlightening a few, 
my pleasure will be great; should I fail, it is only in an 
object where thousands have failed before me. 

The subject proposed is a brief account of vegetation, 
its wants, and the means of supplying those wants. 

There are a few names in science which require a 
simple and popular explanation, as these names repre- 
sent substances of which vegetables are composed and 
on which they are nourished. The first is Canson— 
a solid substance of which the solid parts of vegetables 
are chiefly composed. "When this carbon is combined 
with a gas called oxygen, it also takes the form of a 
gas, which is called Carbonic acid gas, All the car- 
bon of which a plant is composed is taken up by the 
phant in the form of this Carbonic acid gas; the plant 
by its action, separates the oxygen from it, and retains 
the solid carbon ; these additions of carbon constitute 
the growth of the plant,—hence the necessity of a 
sufficient supply of Carbonic acid gas, which is not 
only dispersed through the atmosphere in great plenty 
by the respiration of man and animals, but is also 
formed, according to Liebig, during the decomposition 
of humus or geine. 

The next is Azote or Nitrogen—a gas forming 
part of a substance called ammonia, or rather of a salt 
of ammonium, as well as also, of salts called nitrates; 
this is chiefly used by vegetables in the very early for- 
mation of all their solid parts before the complete depo- 
sition of carbon from the carbonic acid. 

Then Hyprocen—a gas which, combined with 
oxygen, forms watcr; from the decomposition of water 
the vegetable obtains its hydrogen gas, which is used 
by it in the ¢omposition of the fat and volatile oils and 
resins which abound in many plants and seeds, and in 
the bright waxy varnish with which many leaves are 
covered. 

Oxygen, also a gas—this and hydregen gas mixed 
form water, this and carbon mixed form carbonic acid 
gas. Oxygen gas is absolutely necessary for the res- 
piration of man and animals; they consume it hourly 
in large quantities—plants supply it to the air by sepa- 
rating it from carbonic acid when they want the car- 
bon, and from water when they want the hydrogen of 
water. Besides these substances, the ashes of plants 
when burned, contain potash, soda, lime, silex, &c., 
these are taken up by the roots as watery solutions, 
and after due evaporation of the water through the 
pores of the leaves, are left in the plants. 

Some plants require soda, others potash, others lime, 
and others silex; some require one, two or three of 
these substances in order to flourish luxuriantly. 

We have then, to deal with a vegetable organized 
out of Carbon, Azote, Hydrogen, Oxygen, and the 
watery solutions of soda, lime, potash and silex, and 
from these few substances combined in different pro- 
portions among themselves, all the various pieces, 
gums, stems, leaves, sceds, &c., of plants are formed. 

It will be, therefore, of use to consider these sub- 
stances separately, and to explain the mode of opera- 
tion of each in the vegetable system, beginning with 

Carson.—It has been stated that the carbon re- 
quired by plants, is obtained entirely by the decompo- 





sition of carbonic acid, effected hy the powers of the 





plant itself—that this carbonic acid is derived chiefly 
from the atmosphere is considered to be proved by 
many experiments,particularly by one of Boussingault, 
who sowed pease in pure sand and watered them with 
distilled water; in neither of these could there exist 
carbonie acid, yet they attained perfect developement 
both of flower and fruit. He also inclosed vine leaves 
in a globe of glass, and then directed a stream of air 
upon them, from which they abstracted all the carbonic 
acid. In both these eases the carbon used by the veg. 
etable was taken from the atmosphere. It is, besides, 
considered impossible that the earth surrounding a 
large oak tree, for example, should ever bave contained 
a ten thousandth part of the carbon contained in the 
tree, so that the chief part of it must have been derived 
from the atmosphere. 

When this carbonic acid ia exposed to light in the 
leaves, it parts with its oxygen, the carbon remains 
behind in the solid shape of wood, vegetable fibre, 
cells, and various other forms, requiring for this pur. 
pose simple admixture with water. If twelve parts, 
called molecules,* of carbohic acid are decomposed ahd 
lose their oxygen, they are combined with ten parts or 
molecules of water, and of this mixture is formed cellu- 
lar and woody tissue, starch, and dextrine. 

These substances are then of the same constituents, 
only they possess a different airangement of their mole- 
cules, 

Woody fibre, as well known, is insoluble ; 

Starch coagulatés by heat; 

Dextrine is soluble in water ; 

And yet these substances are produced by the same 
elements, combined in the same proportions, only dif- 
fering in the arrangement of their molecules. The 
use of woody fibre is well known; starch is accumula- 
ted around buds and the embryos in seeds for their 
early nourishment; and dextrine is a watery solution 
conveyed by thesap to all parts of plants for its use. 

How admirable the simplicity of nature, which out 
of the same substance can form three different ones, 
which can be converted into cach other with the slight- 
est expense of force, in changing the arrangement of 
their molecules, 

It is also by means of carbon and water that the 
sugary or saccharine juices of plants are formed ; 
twelve molecules of carbon and eleven of water, con- 
stitute the sugar of the cane which chrystalises; 
twelve molecules of carbon and fifteen of water, con- 
stitute the sugar of the grape which will not chrys- 
talise. 

These woody, amylaceous,(starch ) gummy, (dextrine) 
and saccharine (sugar) matters which carben, in its 
nascent state, can produce by uniting with water, play 
so important a part in the life of plants that, when 
rightly considered, it is not difficult to estimate the val- 
ue of tfuly understanding the “decomposition by plants 
of carbonic acid, which, as is justly observed, is fur- 
nished in various ways by nature in such abundance as 
not to require the care of the cultivator. 

Man, and all animals, consume a large quantity of 
carbon by slow combustion. The products of the 
combustion of carbon, whether quick, as when char- 
coal or anthracite coal, which are only other forms of 
carbon, are burnt, or slow as when consumed by man 
and animals, are heat and carbonic acid: the heat pro- 
duced by the combustion of charcoal or coal, is well 
known; that produced by the combustion of carbon in 
the animal frame, is the heat of the body. Man and 
animals respire and breathe out, therefore, constantly a 
large quantity of carbonic acid, being the product of 
their slow combustion of carbon, this carbonic acid is 
taken up by plants, the carbon of it forming thtir 
growth and a portion of their organized parts, the 





*A moiecule may be explained as the smallest atom into 
which a simple or elementary body is supposed to be capa- 
ble of being divided, and which many philosophers theoret- 
ically eonsider a8 being of certain definite forms. 
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other ingredient of it, oxygen, they give out and itis 
inspired by man and animals, serving as the means of 
keeping up the constant combustion of carbon within 
their frames—for without oxygen no fire can be main- 
tained, no heat produced. It isimpessible for any man 
of well regulated mind not to have his attentton drawn 
off from the subject at this point to admire, nay, to 
adore the perfect simplicity and beauty of this arrange- 
ment, by which the vegetable existences appropriate to 
themselves by decomposing carbonic acid, the carbon 
necessary fsr their growth, and throw off that part 
which is absolutely requisite for the animal existences ; 
while these latter consuming by slow combustion the 
carbon furnished to them by the plants on which they 
feed and subsist, breathe out or expire the very sub- 
stance, carbonic acid, which plants again assimilate 
and from which are thus reproduced their beautiful 
and useful forms. The farmer, the man of science, 
the theologian, must become deeply interested in the 
study of such facts as these, and if there is anything 
that can throw light upon that much discussed subject, 
the creation of this fair and beautiful world, it will 
doubtless be the better understanding of the pure lan- 
guage of nature—which no translation can obscure, 
no superstition veil, but which, when purified by the 
efforts of science, will become clear and intelligible to 
all nations and languages on earth, and probably pro- 
duce that deep seated and ineffable feeling of rever- 
ence and gratitude towards the great Creator, which 
must shew itself in copying, though at an unmeasura- 
ble distance, his benevolence and love. J.E.T. 








From Colman’s Fourth Report. 
BROOM CORN (Sorghum Saccharatum.) 


Is an important crop in the county of Franklin. 
Its cultivation is chiefly confined to the meadows 
on the Deerfield and Connecticut rivers, though 
there have beer instances of large crops in the 
interior. Deerfield, Whately and Sunderland in 
particular grow large amounts of it ; and it is said 
that the prosperity of the last-named town is main- 
ly attributable to this product. 

The average yield under good cultivation is from 
six hundred to eight hundred pounds of brush 
or broom. One thousand pounds are not infre- 
quently reached. Six to eight hundred pounds are 
reported as the average yield in Sunderland and 
Whateley. Acrop of seed is obtained about once 
in four years, and forty bushels of seed are con- 
sidered a good yield. A respectable farmer in the 
county informs me that in one instance, he obtain- 
ed one hundred and fifty bushels of seed to the 
acre. Itis planted in hills at a distance of eigh- 
teen inches between the hills lengthwise ; and in 
rows about two and a half feet apart, or at a dis- 
tance wide enough to pass the plough or the cul- 
tivator. By some farmers, broom corn is planted 
in hills two and a half feet distant each way, and 
fifteen stalks are left in a hill. It requires good 
manuring ; and it is sometimes manured as Indian 
corn in the hill, orthe manureis spread. Thecul- 
tivation is more expensive than that of Indian 
corn. No crop is more beautiful than the standing 
corn, when in perfection ; and it frequently reach- 
es a height of twelve to fifteen feet. 

The stalks of the plant are long and hard, and 
therefore difficult to load on acart. They are 
generally considered as of no value excepting for 
manure. This, however, isanerror. The Shak- 
ers at Canterbury, N. H., among the very best 
farmers inthe country, are as careful to save their 
broom corn stalks, as their Indian corn stalks, for 
fodder ; and, for the feeding of their young stock, 
deem them equally valuable. 

The usual mode of gathering is to table the corn, 
that is to cutoff the top, or tassel the broom as it 
is called, about two or three feet from the iop, and 
bending the stalks of two rows together lay it 
down and leave it until it is seasoned and fit to be 
gathered. The brush is then cut, tied in small 
bundles and carried in. The remainder of the 
Stalks are burnt in the field the ensuing spring, and 
some little advantage is supposed to be derived 
from the ashes. Some farmers prefer, after gath- 
ering the brush, to cut the stalks and lay them 
lengthwise in the rows, and plough them immedi- 
ately under. They will be entirely decomposed 


by the ensuing spring. A still better mode is to 


carry them into the cattle and sheep yards, where 
they become incorporated with the manure and 
make a valuable addition to the compost heap. I 
am satisfied from the experiment of the Shakers, 
that if properly cured, they might be well applied 
to the feeding of young stock. Itis deemed ne- 
cessary by the raisers of broom corn, to connect 
with it the feeding and fattening of cattle, that the 
necessary manure may be procured for the cultlva- 
tion of this crop. 

It is considered a profitable crop when the brush 
will command five cents per pound. The price 
has been subject to great fluctuations. Formerly, 
it was common for each farmer to make his brush 
into brooms, and sell them when and where he 
could. This was bad for all parties. It brought 
too many competitors into the market, and often 
unduly depressed the price. The buyers likewise 
were often obliged to put up with an inferior arti- 
cle. The growing of the brush and the manufac- 
ture of the brooms are now in different hands. 
The farmer, as soon as his broom is ready for the 
market, finds in the manufacturer a purchaser ata 
steady price ; and the manufacturer knows that 
his reputation, and consequently his success like- 
wise, is concerned in the quality of the article, 
which he furnishes. 

The Shakers for a long time almost monopolized 
the raising of the corn and the manufacture of 
brooms, which like other manufactures of this in- 
dustrious community, were always of a superior 
quality and generally commanded a high price, 
usually thirty-seven and a half cents a-piece or 
more. Now, cornbroomsare frequently sold from 
eight to twenty-five cents ; but many of them are 
like Pindar’s razors, ‘“‘ made to sell.” The han- 
dles in an unfinished state, made either of maple 
or ash, are furnished for a centa-piece. The wir- 
ing and tying on are usually done by the hundred. 
The scraping the seed from the brush is an unpleas- 
ant business, and the dust is prejudicial to the eyes. 
A common flax comb is generally employed ; but 
an improved machine, moved by horse-power is 
coming into use, performs the work quickly, and 
greatly lessens the labor. The manufacture, 
when carried on extensively and with ample capi. 
tal, has yielded encouraging profits. 

The seed is sold at two thirds the price of oats, 
and is ordinarily of the same weight. It some- 
times weighs more than oats, and by some persons 
is more highly valued. It is by many esteemed 
good feed for the fattening of swine, when mixed 
with other grain. Some have used it for fattening 
cattle and horses, but itis not approved. The 
saving of the seed of broom corn is, by the best 
farmers, deemed a matter of much importance. It 
must be taken from that which produces a full and 
square head ; and not from that which runs up in 
a spindling form, and ‘“‘ branches like a pine- tree.” 
The difference in the seed is deemed of so much 
consequence, that while ordinary seed for planting 
can be obtained at one dollar and fifty cents per 
bushel, the best always commands four dollars. In 
no single thing do farmers commita greater error 
than in respect to seed. Inferior seed of any kind 
of plant should never be used ; and the difference 
in the expense between good and poor seed, is 
nothing compared with the increased value of the 
crop from good seed. 

It is a fact, which certainly deserves mention, 
that broom corn is taken three, four, and some- 
times ten years in succession from the same field 
without diminution of the crop. I have the testi- 
mony of three respectable farmers to this point. 
Yet this can only be done by high manuring. By 
many farmers itis deemed an exhausting crop. 
The brooms made from the brush, cut and dried 
while green, are tougher and much more durable 
than those made from the brush when suffered to 
become quite dry and yellow: The returns of a 
crop of broom corn in Gill are as follows: the 
land cultivated was oneacresevenrods. Thecrop 
of brush was nine hundred and thirteen pounds. 
Of seed, there were one hundred and thirteen 
bushels ; eighty bushels of which, sold for twenty- 
five cents per bushel. This was at the rate of 
eight hundred and seventy-five pounds of brush to 
the acre. 

I subjoin also, the exact account of a crop culti- 
vated by Alvah Hawkes, in Deerfield meadows, 
with which he was kind enough to favor me. 


Expense of cultivating one acre of Broom Corn. 
One ploughing the 12th of May,......see00. 1 25 





Holeing out, one third of a days’ work,..+.. 34 


Ten loads of manure at 75 cents per load,.... 7 50 
Putting manure in the hills,..+.-.seeesesss. 2 00 
Planting, one day’s work, $1 00 ; seed, 4 
quarts at 75 cents per bushel, cecccccecccs 
Hoeing first time 34 days, $3 50; hoeing 2d 
time, 3 days, $3 00, .c.ccsccccccccsccers 
Hoeing 3d time, $2 50; horse and boy to 
plough for the season, $1 00,....-.cecees 3 50 
Tabling and cutting 4days $4 aeons 4 00 
Gathering, carting, and packing away,..... 2 50 


$28 69 
-———_—_} 
The expense of cultivating one acre is as above 

$28 69, the labor being rated at $1 00 per da 
which is more than the Actual cost. The ield 
was at the rate of 991 Ibs. to the acre. If the 
ground had been fully stocked, the crop would 
have been more than 1000 lbs. per acre. The 
brush was sold at 84 cents per lb. The crop of 
seed was light and poor ; at the rate of 50 bushels 
to 3 acres; and was sold at 163 cents per bushel 
or $2 77 per acre. 
To the above expenses of $28 69 are to be ad- 
ded as follows : 
Scraping 1000 Ibs. $3 30 ; board of man 5 











days $1 OT ooccccccdscctececccecscces 4 37 
Rent of land, 1 acré,.cccccsceeseceeseese 16 00 
$49 06 

The sales of the above brush, 1000 Ibs. at 
84 cts. per POUNd,ceececcceseeseceesee 85 00 
Seed upon above Acre,s sssesecesscesess. 277 
$87 77 
=—=——_—_—— 


Net profit PCT ACLC cogecsissesssecetesecs $38,71 
This product may be deemed unusual ; but there 
is no difficulty under suitable cultivation in ob- 
taining it. ‘The price is not extraordinary; and 
had the brush in this case, been kept until spring, 
it would'haye brought 124 cents per lb. 

. Another estimate by a good farmer, is as fol- 
OWS :— 

Ploughing, $4 00 ; dragging, $1 00; ma- 


nure, $12 00 ; seed, cents,.ee- eeece 17 25 
Planting, 2 feet by 34 feet apart, 75,...... % 
First hoeing, $4 68 ; 2d hoeing, $2 384; 3d 

hoeing, $1 17,.ccccseeeceseseecessess 8 19 
Gathering brush and scraping seed off,... 12 00 

$38 00 

Returns. 
700 Ibs. of brush at 8 cents,......coeseee- 56 00 
40 bushels seed at 25 cents,...cessseesee 10 00 


$66 00 
Net profit per acre,sesesessteccece $27 81 


No charge is here made for the rent of the land. 
The Tomato. 
The celebrity of this plant has become astonishing. 
A few years since, prejudice reviled at its excellences 
with its most vindictive tauntings. Nov, it is an arti- 
cle of so general popularity, scarcely a garden, or an 
apology for one, is to be found whete it is not cultiva- 
ted, and almost every voice is loud in proclaiming its 
excellences. ‘The tomato has three kinds or varieties, 
to wit: the large common, the egg, and the golden 
drop. We prefer the two last kinds for culture, as 
they are firmer, or more solid in their texture and more 
delicate in their flavor. ‘The tomato should be started 
in a hot-bed, or in boxes in the house in March.— 
Then, by care, large thrifty plants will be ready for put- 
ting out assoon as the season of frost is passed. They 
do not require a rich soil, this causes them to run too 
much to vine, but tather an excitement to push forward 
to perfection. We know of no more sure effective to 
produce this, than to put say half or a third of a com- 
mon shovel full of hen or pigeons’ dung in the hill. 
It is admirably calculated for pepper or for tomatoes. 
After the early frost had killed the vines last fall, a 
friend of ours, of close observation and exact calcula- 
tion, experimented feeding the tomatoes that remained 
to her cow. They were readily eatem, and the quan- 
tity of milk was increased. ‘This certainly adds anoth- 
ertothe thousand and one uses to which they have 








been applied, W. B. 
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HOME INDUSTRY. 

Agreeably to promise, we eubjoin the resolutions at 
alate meeting of the friends of Home industry in 
Rochester. Having been instructed to report them, 
they at Teast embody our own sentiments; and we 
see no reason to retract or alter them. We have at 
least no partizan views in the case. 

In the present condition of society, it is idle to think 


| the greatest amount of happincssand good. Buthow 
| is this to be effected—certainly not by neglecting our 

own to take care of the interests of other people. Our 
| powers are at best small, and our syhere of action lim- 
.ited. Every man acts most efficiently in eperating 
' upon what is nearest to himself. Would a man then 
do most good, he must do what he can to mend him- 
| self, then to make his family happy, te provide ior 











thus every encouragement sheuld be given to home 
industry. Without regard to any other people or 
country, we are bound first of all to provide for our. 
selves. In seeking to make our own country as in- 
dustrious, as prosperous, and as independent as we 
can, we best serve the public good and the good oj all ; 
and on the highest principles of christianity nothing 
more can be demanded of us than that noble principle 


of reaching the perfection of any thing. We ehall be their welfare and happiness, and then his town and incorporated into our constitution, which offers our 
fortunate if in any case, we can reach the best possi- | then bis own country. Certainly be must violate no | country asa free asylum for the unfortunate and op- 
ble, In rcspect to many things, right and wrong are ; law of justice or kindness in doing this ; he is not to | pressed and downtrodden of every land; and admits 
intrinsic, absolute, unchangeable, and admit of no’ seck to rise upon the oppression or injury of others; | them to a full participation of ali our civil and social 
qualification ; but in many cases duty grows out of but within these rules, he must labor and can labor | pencfits, upon the reasonable conditions of good con. 


circumstances ; and that which would be unquestion- 


| with success only in this direct manner. If every | 


duct and a due subordination to the laws and institu. 


ably right and best in some cages, in a change of con- | man should neglect his own family to take care of his | tions of the country. 


dition ceases to be obligatory orexpedient. The doc- 
trines of the tree trade party, the peace party, the 
non-resistants, the no-government party, when jus- 
tice is done to their principles and motives, breathe the 
highest philanthropy ; but they seem utterly impracti- 
cable in the present state of society. We admire the 
generous aimsof noble minds devoted to these great 
objects ; but the loftiness of their purposes destroys 
the efficiency of their labors. The man who walks 
through the thronged streets of a city with his head 
turned and immoveably fixed upon the stars, will be 
likely to strike against a post, to tumble into a gutter, 
or torun down many a passenger. Or if he under- 
takes tu leap a ditch, which is too wide to be spanned 
by any human agility, it is not difficult to say where 
he will fall. Whoever would get along in the safest 
and best way for himself and others in the street must 
keep his elbows in, give as well as take, remember 
other men’s rights, take care of his own; and while 
fixed in his determination to show no discourtesy, un- 
kindness, or injustice towards those whom he meets, 
or who are travelling the same way as himeelf, and at 
the same time to preserve his own persona! safety and 
progress, he must in some measure regulate its move- 
ments by the movements or dispositions of those 
abouthim. If he insists npon more of the side-walk 
than belongs to him he deserves to be jostled off. If 
he chooses to yield in every case, there will be cnough, 
who, without compunction, will throw him into the 
gutter. If he chooses to step aside and remain until 
the crowd have passed, this disintcrestedness will be 
fatal toall progress ; and as wise as the determination 
of the traveller who sat down on the river’s bank to 
wait until the waters should all flow by before he 
crossed. 

We often admire the man, who yields his rights to 
others rather than maintain them against violence or 
oppression. This many times springs from a beney- 
olence of the highest character, but often as mistaken 
as it is disinterested. If any rian stood alone in this 
world, if his condition were not ultimately insepera- 
bly linked in with the condition of others, aiid to 
what extent no human imagination can determine, he 
might at pleasure make any personal sacrifices and 
yield any rights. But the condition of no human be- 
ing living is thus insulated, and no man can yield any 


of his own rights without jecparding the rights of | 


others, or establishing a precedent for an encroach- 
ment upon theirs. The doctrine of expediency, not 
in a low and contracted sense, but in the most eleva- 


tedand comprehensive view, is the foundation of all | 


right, because it is conformable to the will of God, 
which aims at the happiness of all men. 

It would be charming indeed to see all men brought 
entirely under the dominion of universal love, in which 
every other man’s happiness should be as dear to us 
asourown. This spirit of universal love and justice 
should actuate us; but how this spirit or principle 
will best exert itself in any particular case must de- 


pend upon the circumstances of that case. This | 


spirit will have no other object than the production of 


: neighhor’s, neither would be so efficiently or 80 well 
| served as if each performed his duty to hisown. In 
the present condition of human nature, therefore, the 
only principle upon which individuals or families, or 
larger communities, can properly act is not a mean 
and morose selfishnees, which always leads to fraud 
and injustice ; but an enlightened self-interest, which 
seeks continually to rectify wrong, to do good, to 
make good better and better best within its own imme- 
diate sphere. Here its powers wiil be most efficiently | 
applied ; here the effects of its exertions can be best | 
watched over and controlled ; and here corscquently, 
it is bound first of all and constantly to exert itself. 
Political Economy, though like every other science, 
very much mystified by men, who either want to 
make a parade of learning or else having no clear ideas 
on any subject, stir up the mud from the bottom when 
they get even into the clearest water, or otherwise, 
who want to controvert the plainest and most establish- 
ed principles, and instead of conforming to nature are 
vain enough to think they can make her cenform to 
their notions, is as simple as domestic economy, and 
rests upon preciscly the same principles. The best 
ordered and the most prosperous family is that, which 
secks as far as it can without the most obvious disad- 
vantage, to supply its own wants from its own resour- 
ces within itself. If it demands the aid of othersit 
will first be sure of the means of paying for that aid, 
andespecially be equally certain that others will be 
willing to receive their pay in the products of its own | 
| industry. It will in nocase encumber itaelf with 
| debt, unless it be that wholesome credit for the sake 
of productive improvements or investments, where 
the provision for the extinction of the debt is sure as 
any thing human can be, and made when that credit 
is assumed. It will seek first of all to give employ- 
| ment to every member of its own household in the 
| various forms to which their capacities, dispositions, 
| or habits are best adapted, because the interest of each 
‘one isthe interest of all, the duties and obligations 
are reciprocal and thus the productive power of all is 
|most certainly and successfully availed of. Above 
‘all, it will spend nothing for superfluities until neces- 
saries are provided, nothing for elegancies until com- 
forts are obtained. Then there can be no objection 
to the innocent luxuries and elegancies of life, where 
there are the meané of paying for them from the sur- 
plus profits not needed or required for the equal com- 
fort and benefit of all the members of the household. 
This is sometimes stigmatised as a Robinson Crusoe 
and selfish system. We only add that in its moral 
tendencies upon character, improvement and domestic 
heppiness, it has proved itself over and over again in 
the highest degree salutary. Certainly it cannot be 
pronounced either selfish or inhuman, if we open 
wide the doors of the houschold and ofter an equal 
share in all the domestic benefits, to every man, who 
is willing to throw in his lot among us; and give for 
the common benefit, all the advantages of his talents, 
service, education, knowledge and skill. This is true 
domestic economy and true national economy ; and 

















i} no need of you. 


The commitice reported the following resolutions + 

1. Resolved, That Iabor isthe creator of wealth and 
the conservator of morals, 

2. That Government, established for the general 
welfare, is bound to protect and encourage the whole- 
some industry of its people in all its forms, 

3. That the true independenve of an individual, a 
family, vr a nation, consists in its ubility to eupply ite 
own wants from within itself, in the exertion of that 
ability, and above all, in keeping clear from debt. 

4. That the interests of the whole pcopic are one and 
indivisible. The eye cannot say unto the hon, I 
have no need of you, nor the head to the feet, I have 
The poor are dependent on the rich ; 
the rich equally dependent on the poor; the laborer 
on the employer, the employer equally upon the labor. 
er; and the interests of the agricultural, the mechan- 
ical, and the commercial classes—of him whose vapi- 
tal is money, and of him whose capita! is skill, and of 
him whose eapita! is knowledge, and of him whose 
capital is labor-——are the same and indissolubie. 

5. That on every princip!e of public good as wel! 
as of equity, government is bound to cultivate and 
strengthen the ties of mutual dependence among its 
people, so that the products of the ekiil of the one 
may be exchanged for the products of the labor of the 
other ; that where such a mutual intercourse is secur- 
ed against the disturbance of foreign influences, prices 
and values will adjust themselves to a fixed and equi- 
table standard, and ‘ live and Jet live’ will be the uni- 
versal rule. 

6. That to adinit to an equal competition with our 
own, the products of foreign labor, must tend to reduce 
our laborers to the condition of those unfortunate 
foreign operatives, whose oppression and degiadation 
compel them to toil, not for the comforts of life, but 
for a mean and bare subsistence. 

7. That a home market cught on every account to 
be encouraged, as most important to our agriculture, 
and to all our productive classes. 

8. That every article which we can produce our- 
selves, ehould either be absolutely prohibited from 
abroad, or admitted under such restrictions as to dis- 
courage its introduction, and to encourage its produc- 
tion at home. 

9. That the tendency of a discriminating tariff, 
founded upon this plain principle, is not in the end to 
increase prices, but to equalize and reduce them ; and 
even if its tendency were otherwise for a time or to a 
degree, the man who lives upon his money has little 
right to complain, since it is only reasonable that his 
money should be expended for the benefit of those by 
whose labor it has been earned, and by whose power 
it is protected. 

10. Thata trade with a foreign country to be free, 
should be on terms of perfect reciprocity. 

11. That the restrictions upon our trade which are 
imposed by any foreign nation in 1efusing to reecive 
the products of our industry in a fair and equitable ex- 
change for the products of her industry, can be prop- 
erly met only by an absolute refusal to receive her 
products at all, or by such countervailing and corres- 
ponding restrictions on our part as shall serve to equal- 
ize the traffic. 

12. That holding the above principles as evident and 
undeniable, we respectfully transmit them to our 
Representatives in Congress, with a request that they 
would so dispose of them in reference to any meas- 
ures that may be taken on the tariff of duties the pres- 
ent session, as shall best serve the views and wishes of 
this meeting of the citizens of Rochester as thus ex- 
pressed. 


> Our partial deficiency in plates this month 
will be compensated in our next number. Mr. 
Sherwood’s bull did not show his horns until too 
late to bring him on the turf. 


























NITRATE OF SODA. 

We are much obliged to our good friend for the 
subj,ined communication, We are glad of the infor- 
mation which it furnishes on a subject which must 
ultimately be of great importance to wheat growers. 
We shall presently follow it up with more full infor- 
mation on the matter. 
promise more gratifying than that he will communi- 
cate to us the earliest valuable agricultural intelligence 
whieh comes within his purview. His foreign cor 
respondence furnishes ia this respect peculiar advan- 
We hope likewise to hear from him ocension- 
No man is more 


tages. 
ally on the subject of Horticulture. 
competent. 

Frtract from a private letter. 

‘‘ Being desirous to communicate to you on the 
subject of Nitrate of Soda, received from London by 
the arrival of yesterday, L also include the subjoined 
statement on the eubjeet, on the chance of your not 
having received it. 

The Gardener's Chronicle of Janvary, edited by 
Lindley, contninsan extract from the report made to 
the Bath and West of England Agricultural Society, 
by Mr. G. Webb Hall, and of course entitled to the 
fullest credence. A piece of land of which the wheat 
crop previous to 1858 was not worth gathering, was, 
in 1859, 1840 and 1811, manvred with a new (artifi- 
cial or compounded) manure, and each of these years 
sowed with spring wheat; the first year the crop was 
5} sacks per acre, weight 64 Ibs. to the bushel ; the 
scecond year 6 sacks, and 1541 nearly 7 eacks per 
acre, the straw each year extremely heavy and fine. 
The manure is cheap, averaging cost 20s. sterling 
per acre. Qbserve here particularly, no rotation, 
each year wheat, and each year an increased product. 
The manure wae not named, but the man who helped 
On 
this statement Mr. Lindley observes that he does not 
see why Sulphate of Ammonia, which would be ob- 
tained by strewing the stables with Gypsum as men- 
tioned in the books, would not do as well. Now Mr. 
Lindley is no chemist, and I differ from him in opir- 
ion, for the following reasons: When a sulphate is 
decomposed in any other way than by the complete 
saturation of the sulphurie acid by another base, 
fumes of sulphuric acid or enlphurous acid gasa 


to make it says it was Carbonate of Ammonia. 


prob- 
ally created, than which gas there is nothing more 
injurious to vegetation, even in the smallest quantity ; 
6 has been proved by various quite recent experi- 
ments. 


thi 
I have lately tricd pure sulphate of ammonia 
on Geraniums, which were nearly killed by it; but I 
do not offer this as conclusive against the sulphate 
formed by gypsum,—this is an experiment I should 
like to eee tried by farmers on a large scale, and I have 
n> doubt several are now trying it. 
of ammonia both the carbonic acid gas and the am- 
monia, are highty useful to vegetation. 

Now for the Nitrate ot Soda. London, 15th Feb- 
ruary, 1842. The sale of Nitwate of Soda for agri- 
cultural purposes, is pretty brisk ; the price is 24s. 
sterling to 24s. Gd. per 112 Iba , about 2000, say two 
thousand bega were eold for this purpose during the 
nmontiiof January, 1842. The stock of this article in 
London and Liverpool at the end of cach year, 1840 
and "41, averages from 21 a 25,000 bags, a pretty 
clear proof that the demand for it is pretty steady, and 
the value of it as an agricultural manure ascertained. 
Saltpetre, which is used for more. and vastly more 
viliainoug purposes than for manuring the land, selle 
a: from 26s. Gd. to 28s. Gd. per 112 Ibs.”’ 
Boston, 12th March, 1842. 
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For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Cypsum-=eInformation Wanted. 
Lebig considers urine as the rickest of all exere 
Mewtiiions manures, 


{fanan uriae is the most pewerful ;—that of 
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He could not have made us a | 


With carbonate | 
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horses aud horned cattle contains less f[ammonia, ] 
but infinitely more than the solid excrements of these 
animals.’’ * When it is considered that with every 
pound of ammonia which evaporates, a loss of 60 
pounds of corn is sustained; and that with every 
; pound of urine, a pound of wheat might be produced, 
the indifference with which these liquid excrements 
are regarded, is quite incomprchensible.’’t 

**Tn dung reservoi.s well constructed and protected 
from evaporation, [the ammonia] is retained in the 
state of solution; and when the putrefied urine is 
spread over the land, a part of the ammonia will 
escape with the water which evaporates; but another 
portion will be absorbed by the soil, if it contains 
either alumina or iron; bat in general only the muri- 
ate, phosphate, and lactate of ammonia remain in the 
ground —The logs suffered [by the escape of carbon- 
ate of ammonia] is nearly equal to one half of the 
weight of the urine employed, so that if we fix it 
[one half will be saved. ]}’’ 

To fix it, he proposes to strew gypsum over the field, 
and then the putrefied urine or drainings of dung hills, 
so that all the carbonate of ammonia may be changed 
into sulphate of ammonia which cannot fly away, but 
will remain in the goil, 

He adds however, ‘there are still simpler means 
of effecting this .purpose :—Gypsum, Chloride of 
lime, sulphuric or muriatic acid, and super-phosphate 
of lime, are all substances of very low price, and 
completely neutralize the urine, converting its am- 
monia into ealts that possess no volatility.’’§ 

But I have not found any further directions in re- 
gard to the application of these substances. He in- 
forms us indeed, that 100 pounds of burned gypsum 
would fix as much ammonia in the soil as 6,250 
pounds of horse’s urine would yield to it; or that 
1 pound of gypsum would fix the ammonia in 62% 
pounds of urine. But 624 pounds of water (1000 
ounces) would only dissolve 24 ounces of gypsum, at 
the rate af 400 parts of water to 1 of gypsum; and 
therefore we wanta barrel of water in addition to 
dissolve gypsum enough to fix the ammonia in 624 
pvunds of urine. In other words: the urine would 
not dissolve one sixth of the gypsum necessary to fix 
the ammonia. 

How then gypsumcan strewed in stables (accord- 
ing to Liebig’s directions) which must be dissolved, 
to save all the ammonia that forms there ? 

My object in making this question is to acquire in- 
formation. ILbave tried to understand the subject, 
| but may have much yetto learn; and if I am wrong, 
rr should feel grateful for being set right. J want 

some cheap rescrroir or method, to save urine from 
|acuste; but if 1 must add a barrel of water to every 





six gallons of urine, it must be a troublesome concern, 
and I should prefer marl, or old lime, or even pulve- 
rized charcoal. I have no fancy for distributing 


liquid manures. 
AN ENQUIRER, 


Editorial Remarks.--Liquid Manure and Urinaries. 

We are not cerinin that we quite understand the 
difficultics of our respected corre. pendent, as we do 
not understand that the gypsum must be dissolved in 
water in order to absorb the urine, and so fix the am- 
mona either in the stables, or when spread upon the 
ground. Of course it is supposed to be finely pow- 
dered. 

Our friend knows as well as we do, that in Fland- 
ers the urine vaulis are made under their siables and 
Ilere it is mixed 
with rape dust, and carricd out in tanks, often upon 
the shoulders of ithe women, and sprinkled upon the 
growing erops ; a process, which cannot be consider 


cemei.ted so as to be water tight. 


ed as at all superior to the best cau de Cologne in im- 


mistry, tet Amey, E tit. )- 138. t p. 6 
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proving their personal attractions. Detestable indeed 
mast be such practices, But better methods have been 
adopted, where, as I heve seen, troughs or channels 
have been laid behind the eattle stalls ; and all the 
urine conducted to a covered cistern or receptacle, 
from whence it was pumped out at intervals into a 
machine drawn by one or more horses, like what is 
usea for watering the streets of Cities, and distri- 
buted over the fields, The beneficial effects in such 
cases have amply compensated the expences. When 
designe] however to be so distributed, strainers mus? 
be carefully affixed to the conduits, or otherwise the 
machine will not distribute it. It will bear aleo being 
diluted to some extent in the cistern with advantage. 

We have likewige known a cow stall with a vault 
extending the whole length of it, fomr feet wide, and 
three fect deep, carefully stoned and cemented 80 as 
to he water tight. The cows were tied in the stalle 
every night in the year. The vault was emptied two 
or three times a year, being as ofien filled with muck 
or loam, which became thoroughly saturated with the 
urine admitted through holes in the floor. The 
boards of the floor were easily removed and replaced, 
and a large amount of most valuable manure was 
made inthis way. This isa very homely subject, we 
know ; and the fastidious we hope will not look at it ; 
but there is none whieh more essentially concernsa 
farmer’sinterest, and searcely lees, the cleanliness and 
pealthof hispremises, 

Holderness Cattle and Hollow Head. 

ToS. St. John, who inquires about the Holderness 
breed of cattle, we answer that they came originally 
from Holland inte the counties of Durbam and York, 
in England. They were coarse and thin animals, but 
yielded most abundantly in milk ; the milk however, 
of an inferior quality ; the distinguished breeders of 
the Teeswater cattle crossed their best stock with the 
Holderness, and from this cress with some variations, 
have sprung the Yorkshire cows, which are the most 
celebrated in the London Dairies or milk establish- 
ments. These Yorkshire cows are, properly speak- 
ing,Improved Durbams,and therefore,many of the Im- 
proved Durhams may be regarded as abounding in the 
Holderness blood, the cross of the Tceswater having 
improved their shape, lessened in some degree their 
yield of milk, and given them a tendency to fatten. 

The weight of the bull at three years old, which he 
describes at 21 to 2200 Ibs, is an evidence in favor 
rather than against his being on Improved Durham, 
When he asks us to give him the marks, which show 
the Hollow Head, we can only say that we know 
nothing of this deticiency in brute animals ; but poor 
soul | have ourselves labored under the complaint all 
our lives; and, if he wishes to know more about it, 
he must eurely apply to a full head for an explana- 
tion, 





Mildew upon Gooseberries. 

Advice from one competent to give it.--‘‘ Say to 
the growers of gooseberrics, if they wish to keep off 
mildew, train your bushesso as to admit a free cireu- 
lation of air through them ; manure about the roots ; 
aud forget not to sprinkle them with soap-suds on 
washing days, three or four weeks in sitecession be- 
fore blossoming; and they cannot miss having fine, 
fair, large berrics. I know this by several years’ ex- 
perience. Let them try and see.”’ 





MeniFicent Donation.—Give while you live ; 
thus secure the purposes of your charity and gaih- 
er the first sheaves of the Harvest. 


John Conant of Jaffrey, N. H., a spirited and in- 
telligent farmer, hes given his valuable farm of 230 
acres with all its appurtenances, to the Cheshire Coun. 
ty Agricultural Society for the establishment of an 
Agricultural Seminary. It is not many miles from 


Keene. Itisa noble benefaction, and reflects upay 
}him the highest Lonor. 
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INTERESTING REPORT OF THE COM= 
MISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

Indian Corn for Oil.—Sugar from Corn Stalks.— 
Lard for Oil.—Silk.—Statistical Table.—Agri- 
cultural Patents. 

The Commissioner has favored us with this im- 
portant document. Mr. Ellsworth is entitled to 
the highest credit for his industry and zeal, espe- 
cially in every thing connected with agricultural 
improvement. The report discloses enough to 
encourage the friends of an improved and extend- 
ed husbandry, if even they may calculate upon a 
tithe of what is promised. Immense, however, 
as the agricultural produce of the country is des- 
tined to become, we fear that the picture is too 
highly coloured, and expectations held out which, 
in our humble opinion, may not be immediately 
realized. We acknowledge ourselves a little more 
than surprised at some of the statements. 

We qucte the following from the letter of the 
Commissioner :— 


‘¢ The value of the agricultural products almost | 


exceeds belief. If the application of the sciences 
be yet further made to husbandry, what vast im- 
provements may be anticipated! To allude to but 
a single branch of this subject. Agricultural 
chemistry is at length a popular and useful study. 
Instead of groping along with experiments, to 
prove what crops lands will beax to best advantage, 
an immediate and direct analysis of the soil shows 
at once its adaptation fora particular manure or 
crop. Some late attempts to improve soils have 
entirely failed, because the very article, transport- 
ed at considerable expense to enrich them, was 
already there in too great abundance. By the aid 
of chemistry, the West will soon find one of their 
greatest articles af export to be oil, both for burn- 
ing and for the manufactures. So successful have 
been Jate experiments, that pork (if the lean part 
is excepted) is converted into stearine for candles, 
asubstitute for spermaceti, as well as into the oil 
before mentioned. The process is simple and 
cheap, and the oil is equal to any in use. 

Late improvements, also, have enabled exper- 
imenters to obtain sufficient oil from corn meal to 
make this profitable, especially when the residuum 
is distilled, or, whatis far more desirable, fed out 
to stock. The m ‘eis by fermentation, and the 
oil which rises to the top is skimmed off, and 
ready for burning without further process of man- 
ufacture. The quantity obtained is 10 gallons in 
100 bushels of meal. Corn may be estimated as 
worth 15 cents per bushel for the oil alone, where 
oil is worth $1 50 per gallon. The extent of the 
present manufacture of this corn oil may be con- 
jectured from the desire of a single company to 
obtain the privilege of supplying the light-houses 
on the upper lakes with this article. If from 
meal and pork the country can thus be supplied 
with oil for burning and for machinery and manu- 
factures, chemistry is indeed already applied most 
beneficially to aid husbandry. 

A new mode of raising corn trebles the saccha- 
rine quality of the stalk, and, with attention, it is 
confidently expected that 1000 pounds of sugar 
per acre may be obtained. Complete success has 
attended the experiments on this subject in Dela- 
ware, and leave no room to doubt the fact that, if 
the stalk is permitted to mature without suffering, 
the ear to form, the saccharine matter (three times 
as great as in beets, and equal to cane) will amply 
repay the cost of manufacture into sugar. This 
plan has heretofore been suggested by German 
chemists, but the process has not been successfully 
introduced into the United States, until Mr. Webb’s 
experiments at Wilmington, the last season. With 
him the whole was doubtless original, and certain- 
ly highly meritorious ; and, though he may not be 
able to obtain a patent, as the first original inven- 
tor, it is hoped his services may be secured to per- 
fect his discoveries. Itmay be foreign to descend 
to further particulars in an annual report. <A mi- 


nute account of these experiments can be furnish- 
ed, if desired. Specimens of the oil, candles, and 
sugar, are deposited in the National Gallery. 

May I be permitted to remark thatthe formation 
of a National Agricultural Society has enkindled 
bright anticipations of improvement. The pro- 
pitious time seems to have eome for agriculture, 








that long neglected branch of industry, to present 
her claims. A munificent bequest is placed at the 
disposal of Congress, and a share of this, with 
private patronage, would enable this association 
to undertake, and, it is confidently believed, ac- 
complish much good. 

INDIAN CORN MEAL FOR OIL. 

It is added in the report, ‘‘ that it is said that 
the meal, after the oil has been extracted, will 
make harder and better pork when fed out to 
swine than before. The oil is of a good quality 
and burns well.” These are certainly extraordi- 
nary facts and we shall wait with some impatience 
for their verification. We should be glad to know 
whether the meal remaining after the oil has been 
extracted, is of sufficient value to pay the cost of 
extracting the oil; and whether, after passing 
through this process, it can be kept any length of 
time. Thatthe corn after going through this pro- 
cess will make harder pork, is not improbable : 
but that it will make better pork is likely to de- 
pend, it may be, somewhat upon our preference for 
lean or fat pork. Itis difficult to settle questions 
of animal nutrition, unless in such cases as that of 
Dr. Beaumont, where the patient has an open 
window into his stomach ; but, it is generally sup- 
posed, that the oily part of the food was that 
which went principally to form the fat of animals. 
That Indian Corn should yield the farmers fifteen 
cents a bushel, unless the residuum is of equal 
value with the oil extracted, is, however, not a 
great encouragement to its production even on the 
rich prairies and alluvions of the West. Their 
average crop, unless with extraordinary cultivae- 
tion, in Illinois, for example, is not more than 
forty bushels per acre ; but put it at sixty, the 
product would be only nine dollars. Now deduct 
the ploughing, which is not less than two dollars ; 
the planting not less than adollar ; the cultivation, 
even with a herse harrow only, not less than 
one dollar more ; the harvesting, which must be 
two dollars ; the husking and cribbing, which must 
be three dollars more ; and the cost of the land 
and fencing, and other expenses of management, 
there will not be a very large profit remaining, 
unless we can pay for our labor at fifteen cents, 
or a bushel of corn per day. We say nothing of 
the grinding of the corn, which we know, at one 
of the principal mills in Illinois, costs three picay- 
unes, or eighteen and three quarter cents per bush- 
el. But domestic mills may be. introduced. We 
are not willing, however, to say more on this sub- 
ject until we know more. Perhaps, with our im- 
perfect information, we have already said too 
much. 

SUGAR FROM CORN STALKS. 


Another great article of product spoken of in 
the report, is that of Sugar from Corn Stalks. 
** A new mode of raising corn, trebles the saccha- 
rine quality of the stalk.” This is certainly an 
extraordinary discovery. The stalks of corn, if 
gathered before the ear is formed, it is here stated, 
yield of saccharine matter three times as much as 
the beet, five times as much as the maple, and ful- 
ly equal, if they do not succeed, that of the ordi- 
nary sugar cane in the United States. *‘ One thou 
sand pounds of sugar, it is belicved, can easily be 
produced from an acre of corn. It has been as- 
certained, by trial, that corn on being sown broad 
cast [and so requiring but little labor, compara- 
tively, in its cultivation,] will produce five pounds 
per square foot, equal to 108 tons to the acre for fod- 
der ina green state; and it is highly probable that 
when subjected to the treatment necessary to pre- 
pare the stalk, as above described, in the best 
manner fer the manufaeture of sugar, a not less 





amount of crop may be produced. Should this 
prove to be the case, onc thousand weight of sugar 
per acre, might be far too low an estimate. Should 
the manufacture of sugar from the corn stalk 
prove as successful as it now promises, enough 
might soon be produced to supply our home con. 
sumption, towards which, as has been mentioned, 
at least 120 millions of pounds of foreign sugars 
are annually imported, and a surplus might be had 
for exportation.” 

These statements may well be called startling ; 
but we must be pardoned if we consider them, in 
some measure, of the multicaulis variety. We 
have a high respect for Mr. Ellsworth ; we believe 
there is not a better officer in the government ; and 
that no man living would be more reluctant to 
makea mistatement than himself. But we want 
a good many more facts and experiments in the 
ease, before we can yield entire confidence to such 
predictions. The whole, for aught that appears, 
grows out of a statement of a Mr. Webb, of Del- 
aware, given in our November number, who ob- 
tained from a small piece ef ground at the rate of 
100 Ibs. of sugar to an acre, and who states that 
further experiments showed conclusively that the 
produce might be increased ten-fold. Now we 
have no desire to question Mr. Webb’s veracity ; 
but it will be observed in the first place, that he 
has not yet obtained 100 lbs. to an acre, but only 
at that rate ; and in the second place, that although 
experiments to him have conclusively shown that 
a thousand pounds may be obtained to an acre, 
yet we do not know what those experiments were, 
and the conclusion is matter of inference or private 
judgment. We shall be exceedingly glad to be set 
right on this subject. 

The calculation of producing green corn fodder 
at the rate of 108 tons to an acre, is, we believe, 
more easily asserted than proved. We should 
like facts in this case much better than conjecture. 


Tall meadow oat grass has yielded,green, at the 
rate of 16,335 lbs. per acre, and dried, 5717 Ibs. 
Millet has yielded, green, at the rate of 12,251 Ibs. 
peg acre, and when dried, 4747 Ibs. Herds grass, 
when green, 40,837 Ibs., and dried, 17,355 Ibs., or 
when cut after the sced is ripe, 19,397 lbs. A 
crop of Herds Grass producing when cured, 17,- 
355 Ibs., is indeed enormous ; and what very few 
among us have evef seen, less than five tons be- 
ing the largest measured crop, which has come 
within our knowledge. We have never knowna 
crop of green corn fodder weighed, when cut for 
fodder, but we have given in our last No. the weight 
of an acre of corn fodder of the gourd seed variety, 
when cured, including husks, and yielding 66 bush- 
els of grain per acre, and the whole amount of that 
was 2 tons, 13 cwt., 13 lbs. In the case of herds- 
grass, the proportion of green weight bore to the 
dried as 40 to 17 or as 20 to8 tons. If we may 
infer any thing from this fact in regard to Indian 
Corn, we may reckon the green fodder from such 
a yield of cornas6to7 tons. It would, however, 
be much more than this, if the corn had been 
sown broadcast ; and perhaps may be quadrupled. 
Conjecture, however, is idle in 2 case where, we 
hope, we may soon have facts. It is supposed in 
the case of the Report, that the corn is to be sow: 
ed broad cast and yield at the rate of five ponnds 
toa square foot. This is a remarkable calcula- 
tion ; and if corn is sowed thus thickly, how is it 
to be got at to pluck off the ears, which is said to 
be a necessary part of the process? A few months 
‘owever, will settle this ; and if an acre of corn, 
»y the mode described or any other mode, can be 
nade to yield five hundred pounds of sugar, we 
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shall throw our hatup as high as any one in the 


‘d.* 
aos LARD FOR OIL. 


Another prospect held out to the farmers is, that 
of converting their lard into oil and candles. Lard 
has been used by many persons for lights, and has 
been adopted, it is said, in the light-houses in Can- 
ada on the Lakes. 

<€ But it has now been discovered that oil equal 
to sperm can be easily extracted from lard, at 
great advantage ; and that it is superior to lard for 
burning, without the necessity of a copper tubed 
lamp. Eight pounds of lard are equal in weight 
to one gallon of sperm oil. The whole of this is 
converted into oil and stearine, an article from 
which candles, that are a good substitute for Sper- 
maceti, can be made. Allowing then for the val 
ue of the stearine above the oil, and it may be 
safely calculated that when lard is six cents per 
pound, as it is now but four or five cents at the 
West, a gallon of oil can be afforded there for fifty 
cents; since the candles from the stearine will sell 
for from twenty-five to thirty cents per pound.” 
Now we are not certain, though we have read this 
passage several times, that we understand the ele. 
ments of this calculation. 

The quantity of oil obtained from eight pounds 
of lard is not stated, nor the quantity of stearine. 
But oil and stearine in sufficient quantities, as we 
understand the statement, can be obtained from 
eight pounds of lard to pay for the manufacture 


, and to produce a gallon of oil equal to sperm oil, 


and of the value of 1,50 cts.; and as all this comes 
from eight pounds of lard, the actual cost is only 
the price of the lard, 48 or 50 cents. Under such 
a process, how long may it be calculated that oil 
will remain at 1,50 cts. per gallon, or spermaceti 
gandles at 25 to 30 cents per pound? Thiscertain. 
*y, if we understand the statement, and we are by 
no means certain that we do, is sufficient encour- 
igement to make our hogs all lard if we can so 
vontrive it; and especially, if it can be done upon 
orn after the oil hasbeen extracted. (See above, 
gage 54, column 3, line 8.) 
OIL FROM CASTOR BEAN. 

The Report refers in the next place to the ex- 
action of stearine from the castor.bean, which is 
¢aid to have been successfully practiced at Alton 
‘a lilinois. We hope some of our friends in that 
region, if perchance they should see our humble 
sheet, will give us without delay some information 
on this subject, 

SILK. 

On the subject of Sirk the Report presents, it 
must be admitted, some golden prospects. The 
fact that in one year our importation of silk goods 
exceeded 20,000,000 dollars, is very often referred 
to in discussing the subject of silk growing ; but 
we believe the average import for several years has 
not much exceeded from seven to twelve millions. 
In 1839-49 it little exceeded ten millions. This is 
just ten millions toomuch. The Report calculates 
that ‘‘ should one person ina hundred of the pop- 
ulation of the United States produce annually 100 
Ibs. of silk, the quantity would be nearly 18,000,- 
000 pounds, which at $5 per pound [and much of 
it might command a higher price] would amount to 
hearly $90,000,000, nearly $30,000,000 above our 





*Since penning the above, we have scen it stated in some 
excliange paper, that forty tons of green corn fodder were 
obtained from an acre in Worcester Co. Mass,; andata 
Jate agricultural! meeting in Boston, the editer of the New 
England Farmer is reported inthe Ploughman to have said 
that he understood that 100 tons of green corn had been cut 
fr ma single acre at three cuttings, in a season, and he had 
known 37 tons cut on an acre at one time. 

We have no disposition to impugn these statements in 
the smallest measure ; but we should be exceedingly gad to 
know when and where th se crops were preduced; andhow 
end when th: amount was ascertained, 





whole cotton exports, nine times the value of our 
tobacco exports ; and nearly five or six times the 
average value of our imports of silk.” This is 
what we call dreaming with one’s eyes open. How 
can sober men indulge in such calculations as 
these? What sort of a population have we that 
one ina hundred, of the three millions of slaves 
too, shall produce one hundred pounds of silk each 
annually, or at that rate; and who can suppose 
that if we should produce 18 million pounds of 
silk, thatit would retain its price ef five dollars 
per pound, or indeed one half of it? Why we 
should have to carpet our rooms with it and use it 
for dish-cloths. 

But we found no difficulty in accounting for this 
flight of the imagination in the Report, when we 
came to look at the statistical tables obtained by 
estimate, for 1841. Here it is said that in Massa- 
chusetts there were produced in the year 1841,— 
198 432 lbs. of silk cocoons. Now we believe that 
in the whole of Massachusetts there are scarcely 
mulberry trees enough to feed the worms that 
would be required to produce half that number of 
cocoons. But we arenot without light in the case ; 
and there are some facts which may wake us up 
and bring us to our senses, if itis possible that we 
have relied upon the returns in these statistical 
tables, obtained by estimate. 

Alaw was passed in Massachusetts in 1836, al- 
lowing a bounty of one dollar for every ten pounds 
of silk cocoons produced in that state. Under that 
law, the whole amount which claimed the bounty, 
and this included likewise, all that were reeled or 
thrown for four years from 1836 to 1840, both in- 
clusive, was 11,090 Ibs. 1 0z., and of reeled and 
thrown silk, 757 Ibs. 8 oz. ; and in 1841, as return- 
ed by the United States census, the whole amount 
of silk cocoons produced in Massachusetts that 
year, was 1,741 lbs, which is undonbjedly much 
below the truth. But for 1841-2, we have the au- 
thentic return to the Secretary’s office of silk co- 
coons claiming the state bounty, from 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1841, to 29th of January, 1842, amounting 
te 27,219 lbs. 5 oz., and 1390 Ibs. 4 oz. of silk reel. 
ed, which is included in the above cocoons. This 
indeed is a most remarkable and encouraging in- 
crease, but 27,219 lbs. does not look much like 198,- 
432 lbs. We know Mr. Ellsworth would make no 
mistatement nor willingly be imposed upon, with 
all his enthusiasm for agricultural improvement ; 
but we are sorry to see Mons. Tonson, of multi- 
caulis memory, come again. 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 


The Report presents a great many statistical 
tables of agricultural products obtained for the 
year 1841, by estimate. 

We would not be captious or fastidious in the 
ease. We think statistical knowledge of immense 
importance. But at the same time we have little 
confidence in returns which rest upon estimates 
and not upon actualinquiry. Take again the case 
of Massachusetts, in the article of wheat. Inthe 
return here for 1841, the amount is put down at 
189,571 bushels. Now in 1838-9, when, on ac- 
count of the bounty perhaps, more wheat was 
sowed in Massachusetts than in any one year be- 
fore, the returns to the Secretary’s office amounted 
to 108,5704 bushels, from which 45} bushels were 
to be deducted for wrong returns. As the bounty 
was not given where less than 15 bushels were 
raised, there was some amount which was not 
returned ; but it could not have been large. In 
1840, as by the U. S. census, it amounted to 158,- 
9234 bushels. There is no reason to suppose 
that the production has increased. There are 





many other returns which, as they do not agree 
with information which we deem certain, we con- 
sider as erroneous. Most certainly there is no in- 
tention to misstate ; and no wilful error ; but judg- 
ment and opinion, or as it is termed, estimates, are 
extremely uncertain in all matters of statistical 
information, and there can be little hope of accu- 
racy until Congress create a bureau or department 
or commission for this very object ; ask returns 
from the States, and the States on their part by a 
very simple legislation, co-operate with Congress 
in obtaining, with all practicable exactness from 
year to year, this most desirable information. 

AGRICULTURAL PATENTS ISSUED IN 1841: 


Of the patents issued the last year for agricultu- 
ral machinery, the following are among the arti- 


cles :— 

4 Bee Hives, 7 Ploughs, S 

2 Churns, 6 Seeding and planting 
5 Corn Shellers, machines. 

2 Cultivators, 13 Smut Machines for 


2 Hulling and Cleaning cleaning grain. 
machine for cloverseed 1 Straw Cutter, 

rice and grains, 2 Threshing Machines. 
2 Mowing and Harvest- 1 Winnowing and Fan- 

ing machines, ning Machine. 
2 Improvements in Scythes and Snaiths. 

The Report contains much other valuable matter 
to which we mean to revert hereafter. 

For the New Genesee Farmer, 
Anti=Mousology. 

There is perhaps no animal more pestiferous to 
the farmers than rats and mice. They sometimes 
destroy his seed when sown, prey upon his crops 
when growing, and when they are carefully secur- 
ed after many a day of toilsome labor in the barn, 
granary or cellar, they are sure to insinuate them- 
selves into his repositories to feast upon and reck- 
lessly waste his substance. Even winter, with its 
penetrating frosts and piercing winds does not 
retard their movements, nor does summer with its 
sultry suns diminish aught from their labors. 
When deep snows mantle the earth, they will, un- 
less precautionary measures are taken to check 
their labors,bark and destroy his young fruit and 
shade trees, and then, when spring comes on, with 
its genial suns to warm his heart into new efforts 
of taste and utility, it sinks ¢* dly within him, and 
he often relinquishes his labors in the horrors of 
despair. By stamping down the snow around 
young trees and shrubs, the wholesale venders of 
mischief may be nonsuited. The best way of 
banishing them from mows or bins of grain, and 
all similar places, we ever heard of, was scatter- 
ing the branches of mentha viridis or common 
spear mint about in the mows when packing away 
grain, or strewing it over the bins of grain, casks 
of apples, &c., exposed to their depredations. We 
have tried it, so have our neighbors, and found it 
to be effectual. W. B. 

Mount Osecola, Feb. 1842. 


Squash Culture. 

This does not differ essentially from the eulture of 
cucumbers and melons. Where they have too much 
tendency to form vines, which materially affects and 
diminishes the growth of the fruit, it is an excellent 
practice to break off the end of the vines, and hoe earth 
over it, thus diverting the juices of the plant from the 
growth of the vine to the fruit, thus increasing it size, 
and at the same time, preventing the stalk from run- 
ning over an undue quantity of land. 

We find baking the best method of cooking winter 
squash for eur palate, especially the green Valparaiso. 
The process of baking requires no more labor than 
boiling where cooking stoves are in use, and the fla- 
vor of them is much increased, so as to resemble that of 
sweet potatoes. W. B. 

Mount Osceola, 1842, 
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To Readers and Correspondents. 

We must claim indulgence. We have several val- 
uable agricultural addresses and communications from 
valued friends and correspondents, which we cannot 
more particularly acknowledge in this paper. 

We thank D. P. K. for the Transactions of the 
Essex Co., Mass., Agricultural Society, always val- 
uable and instructive. 

We acknowledge ‘* The Muck Manual for Far- 
mers’’ from its learned author, S. L. Dana of Lowell. 
We shall give an extended notice hereafter. We are 
confident, from a partial examination, that itis the 
most valuable contribution that Scienc? has yet made 
to American Agriculture, and will take rank with the 
best publications of European learning and skill. We 
are happy, as far as we have read, to find a perfect con- 
firmation of our own heretical views on several sub- 
jects. The style is transparent ; and the information 
practical ; just as they sould be. 

We have to thank a Canandaigua friend and a doz- 
en others for very kind letters. Weshould have been 
home-sick without them. There is nothing like pat- 
ting a bay, who wishes to do well, upon the head and 
giving hima hand when he is almost up to bis chin 
in trouble; instead of giving hima kick and telling 
him to go to the d——ogs, Some people may think 
we meant to have saida naughty word here, which 
we might have caught in Rochester, either at meeting 
or in the streets ; but we did not, certainly ; it is only 
an impediment we have in our speech. 

To G, K., Geneva.—We shall be very glad of the 
plates of the Cotswold sheep, and promise to do them 
justice. Let us know what to say of his Berkshire 
pigs. 

A correspondent in Ohio inquires ‘¢ what wiil Mr. 
Allen take for a pair of his Berkshires?’’ Mr. Allen 
is in Buffalo,and we in Rochester, only 80 miles apart, 
and 80 miles nearer to him than to us. This honest 
inquirer ought to have a patent for his remarkably di- 
rect mode of doing business. Would he not like that 
we should send him our Farmer by Pomeroy’s Ex. 
press, via Boston and New York ? 


The subject of Madder is necessarily excluded by 
the length of the article on Hemp, which we commend 
to those interested. 

S. W. on Tariffand Home League, J. E. M. on 
Agriculture, H. P. on Corning, two communications 
on Ploughing Matches, E. $. on Domestic Industry, 
E. B. on Bail, C., L. G. W-.and others on Education, 
R.S. C. on Schools, M. A. on Winter Agricultural 
Meetings, W. G.’s corrected Statement of his Views, 
J.J. T. on Dials, &c., W. & T. on Bees; and several 
others, are respectfully acknowledged and under con- 
sideration for the future. 

Two articles on Threshing Machines will be more 
seasonable three months hence, if Heaven sends the 
manna. 

The large Hog from Clyde, is in pickle for the next 
number. 

We beg F. B. to let us know where we shall return 
his fifty cents, which we are anxious to do, together 
with his very gracious and courteous letter addressed 
to u:. 

‘*T heard a little lamb ery, ba! 
Said J. you have lost your mam.a ” 


THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, 
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Some few small Inquiries. 

The Secretary of the Wisconsin Agricultural Soci- 
ety, in a very polite letter, postage paid, very mod. 
eatly say3,-—** ] wish to know, (an inquiring mind is 
always to be comicnded) 

Ist. “The number of souls engaged in agricul- 
ture in your sta‘e?’’ We believe there are a good 
many more bodies than souls, or we should double our 
subscription list. Look at U. S. Census. 

2d. “* The number of acres of arable land occupied 
for agricultural purposes, and the estimated average 
value peracre?’’ A very pret.y ca'culation this, to 
get the average yalue of land in a territory 500 miles 
in length, presenting every variety and diversity o! 
soil and situation as it respects climate, products, mar- 
ket, &c. Will this Sceretary please tell us what is 
the averege weight of the inhabitants of Wisconsin 
taking all the men, women and children together ; 
and pleese add how large is a piece of chalk ? 

3d. ** The various kinds and aggregate amount ot 
the agricultural products of the State for the year 
1841, and their value?’ The Census of the United 
States for 1840, which embraces this information, cost 
the Inbor of several thousand men and several hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Probably in Wiscon- 
sin, being a territory, they never heard the census was 
taken. It can only be a trifling affair to ge! it for the 
little State oi New York for 1841, and we stall set 
right about it and will forward a copy when completed. 
In the mean time, let him go to the Commissioner 

Patents. 

4th. The most imporiant and etrikinz results of 
those associations formed for the purpose of promoting 
theagricultural interests throughout the state?’” Come 
to our 30 ag icultural shows next autumn, and see 
for youreclf. It wili not do to boast. 

Sth. © Whether agriculture bas reccived any legis- 
lativeaid; and if so what, and what effect such aid 
has had upon that interest?’”’ New York ap; ropriates 
among the several counties 8000 dollars per year, di- 


miums for products, crops and animals. Sie givesa 
certain amount tothe State Society for the same object. 
She gives likewise, a small premium on cocoons and 
raw silk. Agriculture is next to education lier great 


Instead of $8000 che chould give $50,600 ; 
3, she bas founda 


interest, 
but at present, like her sister stat 
large hole in her puree, her shoes are ¢ 





wh 
heel ; and some propose that she should take advan- 
tage of thebankiuptact. It is hoped the little thing 
will get her spirits again, when the ugly ditch, where 
sie has dropped so much of ber money, is filled with 
water. Now, in tle suspended state of her public 
improvements, she scems te be in the condition of the 
man who undertook to descend the shaft of a deep 
coal mine by the rope. Before he got to the bottom 
be found himself, in an agony of terror, at the end of 
his rope. There he hung, with bis legs doubled up, 
incapable of returning, and feeling that when he let 
go bis hold certain destruction awaited him. The 
poor fellow, in this dreadful condition, deplored his 
folly, said his prayers, thought of Lis wife and children, 
and when he could hold on no longer, shut bis eyes— 
gasped, —dropped— and fell about three inches. 

6:h. ** What effect has been produced upon the 
agricultural interests by the Tariff; and what, in your 
opinion, would be the operation of imposing a coun. 
tervailing duty upon goods from those countries that 
impose a duty upon our exports of grain, &e.?"’ Ask 
Mr. Clay, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Calhoun, the Secretary 
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ot the Treasury, or Gen. Tallmadge of New York. 
These areall gentlemen of entire leisure, and would 
doubtless feel much honored and most lappy to an- 





swer these ingnir:es. 


7th. ‘ What per centum of tax is imposed upop 
the capital invested in agriculture in your state; and 
in what manner would it be proper, in your pinion, 
for the legislature to grant aid to the agricultural m. 
terest ?’’ In respect to the first, there is no specific 
or direct tax upon egricultural capital. In regard to 
the second, we intend to make this a special subject 
of consileration in the Farmer. We hope to hear 
from maay of our correspondents in relation to the 
same matter, and should be highly gratified with the 
opinions of the Wisconsin Secretary. 

In conclusion we respectfully advise that in the 
mean time the Wisconsin Agricultural Society should 
subscribe for 10°0 copies of the New Genesce Far. 
mer, and we will in such case give them our bes 
notices on all the very trifling subjects proposed. Dig 
the Secretary of the Wisconsin Agricultural Society 
ever hear tht any body in this world ever had any 
thing to do besides eating his dinner and smoking his 
pipe? 





** Ladies Saloon. 
Positively no admission Sor Lr t 1 m mm. 

Zelia, came yery near a breach of promive. Don't 
be Jete onthe great ocvasion. Stillincognito! We shall 
soon have a Junius excitement about you. 

lere’s a bevy of lasses! opening in beauty like the 
flowers of spring; full of sentiment, enthusiasm, poe- 
try.“ O! the days when we weve young.” 

Flora has our respect for excellent sentiments, well 
expressed, of which we shall avail ourselves. — Imagi- 
nation is not wauting; but her rhyme flutters upoi 
one wing. Her secret is safe; and Ict her often show 
‘*¢ Mercy.” 

Sarah! you are a rogue. 
They are the jewels of the 


Stand up for the farmer's 
industrious daughters. 
land. Lift up your veil; and don’t set us running 
after a ‘will of the wisp.’ Woeshould like (o see your 
milk pans and pails, your churns and cheeses. 
Annetie is too personal; why should you pun—ish 


an unfortunate youth in thatstyle? The motto on the 


vided according to their population, and given upon) seal “a hand to give and a heart to forgive,” secmsa 
condition that each Society raises as much as it re-| sort of “ Return Jonathan.” “ The deadly arrow te- 
ceives from the State to be bestowed in annual pre- | 


mains inthe side.” , cruel, cruel, Barbara Allen! 

The letter from Helen, reterred to last month by 
Adolescens, was not seen by us until after the re. 
ceipt of Annette’s letter. Itis the one published 
in the Farmer last September, page 141, on Female 
Self-I:dueation. We have read it, and deem the 
inquiries highly reasonable and important. We 
have partially answered them in our reply to Ado. 
lescens : but will say more wuen we have more 
leisure. Such an inquiry is not to be dismissed 
with the brush of a pen. 

The pretty lines from J. L. are accepted, with the 
exception of the two last stanzas. ‘Lhere the nag Cvi- 
dently broke histrot and got into a shuffle. A tighter 
rein, and a little more uprightness and firuimess on the 
saddle, the certain result of skilful practice, and the 
plate is won. 





The Weather.«=The Ming Apples 
[In a letter from Cayuga eounty.] 

Foretelling the weather—or rather gucesing at it— 
is acommon practice inthis country. It serves to 
amuse a vacant moment. It would be quite a privi- 
lege indeed, for him that works in the open air to 
foreknow just when he might be pelied by the pitiless 
storm,--for according to the proverb, ‘forewarned, 
forearmed’’=-with a great coat or umbrella. 

Tt was said in ancient times that no man was ever 
caught in a shower without due noiice of 1:s app oach, 
so significant are the phascs of the atmosphere ; though 
insome countries without doubt, the indications of 
change are more certain then in other countries. Im- 
migrants in this region of lakes and inland seas, ofien 
complain of the uncertainty of the weather; * there’s 
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[no telling ;"’ but after u time they get nearly as mueb 
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eisieen as their r neighbors, os be the same more or 
Jess.” 

L admit that we may often judge wita some correct- 
nesa of the weather for the present day ; possibly we 
may make a good guess in the evening of what will 
happen te-morrow ; but the third day is entirely be- 
yond our reach, Nol ove of your readers can foretell 
the weather for three duys in advance. I may startle 
them indeed ; butif they think I am wrong, iet them 
bring the matter fairly to the test. Let twoor more 
of them agree on what shall happen, and reduce it to 
I give the form of such a minute, to be al- 
to circumstances :— Three days hence, 


writing. 
tered according 
the sun will rese without a cloud—mild and pleasant~- 
wind in the west. Inthe afternoon, a snow-squall-- 
then clear, suececded by a sharp frosty night. 

*©O, we can’t be so particular as that.’’ Well, 
how particular can you be? ‘ Why wecan tel! 
whether it wil! be likely to rain or snow within a week 
oreo.’’ Yes, that may be well said in a rainy or 
snowy climate without alding much to our stock of 
knowledge ; but you cannot tell the quantity that 
will fall. You cannot tell, for instance, when one of 
your friends comes a hundred miles in a sleigh to sce 
you, and the snow gocs off, how long he must wait 
for good steighing to return ; nor whether it would be 
better for him to stay a few days longer, or procure a 
All our knowledge of the third 
and the soon- 


yagon and go home. 
day hence ainounts exactly to nothing ; 
er we become satisfied of 
be tor us,—for we shall then not be disappointed, but | 
prepared to take the weather as it comes. 

Vague and indefinite pretension is a mere cloak for | 
ignorance ; but | velieve that many persons are not 
aware of the deception that they practice on them- 
selves. 
weather that is to come; and mand who adhere to 
them, believe in their correctness ; but this could not 
hapren if they kept accurate records. They torget 


their failures, and only remember their success. Ii | 


would be strange however, in our variable climate, 
if they did not Ait sometimes; and when they 
Two mis: 


uO 80, 





that satisfies them. to one ‘it, has no 
permanent effect on their credulity. They console 
themselves with thinking that all signs foil sometimes 
--or the miss was merely accidental--or they came 
very near it—or sometl 

Allthe rules that I have heard for 
weather, are entirely fallacious; and founded on no 
The moon 


1ing elge. 


judging of the 


enuse capable of producing such eflecta. 
has been acted on this score toa great amount; 
but accurate kept in one place for fitiy 
years, and in another place for thirty years, show that 
she has nothing to do with the matter. The rules 
called ‘* Herscheli’s’’ are spurious ; and our observa- 
tions have proved them to be utterly worthlces, 


registcra, 





Some judge of the weather by the aspecis of the 
turned up to hold 
the rain, or turged down to letitepriakle us. Now 
elithis depends onthe relative positions of the sun 
and moon, easily calcniaied by any astronomer fifty 
years beforehand. The moon never strays from her 
orbit. But to show that all such rules ae 
itis only necessary to remark that one tract of country 
is deluged while another is suffering from drought. 
Whiie we were parched the Inst season, the country 
200 miles south of us, had raininabundance. ‘‘ We 
have hada wet eummer,”’ 
quarter, ** except in the beg 
In the eighth onth the water 
of the hills along the roads, as it docs in the spring of 
Now it is always raining or snowing on 


new moon--whether the points are 


unfounded, 


inning of the sixth month. 
issued from the sides 


the year.”’ 
- a 1 
some paris of the earth, and always dry 


on some other parts. All such such rules muet there- 


fore be nonsenee, and nothing else. Can the moon 
! 


make wetand dry atthe same time? It ia absurd 


f this truth, the better it will 


Numerous are the rules for determining the | 


says a correspondentin that | 


and parching | 


for hethethin occur on the saine enesidion, or in the 
same latitude, and not unfrequently even in the same 
country. 

| Some say the last Friday in the month is the index 
of the weather for the next month. Why should it 
beso? Thereis no reason why. This notion, found 

ed on nothing but a whim, could only have origina- 
ted in the most deplorable ignorance ; and its adop- 
tion isa proof of the grossest credulity. It has not 
even the plausibility of witchcraft, and is unsupported 
by either sound senee or observation. 

Many judge of the mildness or severity of the com- 
ing winter by the shape of a hog’s melt (spleen). If 
that viscus had been moulded by the weather that had 
come when the animal was living, it would be odd 
cnough-=as odd as if the weather had givena new 
shape to their own noses; but that heat or cold which 
has not been felt, and hud no existence at the time, 
;should give it form, exceeds all credibility. It re- 
minds me of the aruspicy of ancient Rome, and de- 
serves no more credit—fit only to be entertained by 
the worshippers of iduls, 

N. B. The preceding remarks have no reference 
henomena. 





to scientific investigators of atmespherical ;; 





The King Apple is a winter fruit ; and was brought 
to this place ity, though I believe 
it was previously cultivated in some other parts of this 
bat I have learned nothing of its origin. It 
The following descrip- 
tion may assist in identifying it: 

Fruit large, or middie sized, roundish or conical, 
inclining to flat. Eye small, closed, ina narrow chal- 
|low basin. Stalk an inch long, set rather deep in a 

| wide cavity. Skin a light yellow on the shaded side, 
| streaked or blotched with red next the sun, and where | 


from ‘Tompkins cow 


county ; 
appears to be a good bearer. 





much exposed, passing into a full red, sparsely wark- 
} ed with brown dots near the stalk, but more thickly 
Flesh 


dotted near the eye. whitish yellow, subacid 


but more sweet than tart, of a fine flavor. 





| 
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| Fer the New Genesee Farmer. 
| Comparison of the Devoms and the Short 
Florns. 

| Ma. Evitor— 

In a late number of your valuable paper, ‘* A Sub- 


enquires how the farmer, in view of the con. 
1 to different breeds of cat- 


ecriber”’ 
flicting opinions with regar« 
ile, can arrive at correct conclusions rceepecting the 
vest breeds, both for the farm and the dairy? 

Permit me, having had sume experience with the 
| Durhams and Devons, to give my views of the two 
breeds of cattle. Both aic onably excetlent 
ng of which has been too 


unquest 





kinds of cattle, the reazi 
much neglected. 

I should be much influenced in a choice by lo 
fin the Western part of New York, Ohio, Kentucky, 
or Tennessce, I should prefer the Short Horned Dur. 
in a grain growing 


cation. 


hams, for the following reasons :— 





lnpted to the culture of roote, 
for they are a large 


county, or one well a 
ithe Durhams would be best; 
| breed of cattle, and require good keeping, and more 
time to mature than the common kind; and their 
size is, I believe, much increased by warm stables o1 


i climate and good feeding, for they are generally in 
the hands of those who take the best care of them. 
So far as my experience has taught me, they do not 
endure the cold weather of middle New York, as well 
| as our commoncatile, nor equally fatten on grazing, 
jat two or three years old. ~ 
I have not seen them used as working oxen, 6nd 
{eannot, therefore, 
| milkers, I consider them good as to quantity, though 


speak of them in that capacity ; 2s 


not above the common cattle, with the same treat- 


iment. 
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Devens ; for they are less in size, are finer boned and 
closer made ; will thrive well on less cirength of foed, 
are easily kept on hay, mature younger, are very har- 
dy, and prove well for the slaughter at two or three 
yearsold. For wosking oxen I have ecen nothing 
their superior in the New Englend States; for they 
are tractable and active, unsurpassed in color, are 
easy to match and of good size. 
Vith full blood Devon cows I have had but liule 
experience ; but the half breedsare excellent in si ize, 
shape, and color, and their milk rich, though not lar; ge 
in quantity. 1 think our common cattle much im- 
proved, both as wo:king oxen and as cows, by a cross 
with the Devons. 

Having thus given my opitione, very briefly, upon 
both kinds of cattle, I would, in conclusion, request 
any of the cubscribers to your valuable paper, also to 
state their expericnee respecting the Durhems and 
Devons. Itis only by a mutual interchange of opin- 
ions, that truth is clicited and promulgated. 

December, 1841. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Fditorial Remarks on the above. 

We owe an apology to ‘A Subscriber,’ for delaying 
the publication of his article. One reason is that our 
paper has of late been so bristled with horns, thet we 
feared many readers might be deterred from approncl:. 
A better reason is, that his communication is not ent- 
isfactory, especially as it was without authority ; and 
we regret that, now we have the authority, we are 
enjoined to withhold the name. 

The question on which he pronounces so confident 
a judgment is a «lebatabiec one, involving some feeling 
and many interests. We wantten facts, not mere 
In this cnee, for example, we want to 
Durhams or Devens he has 
and how 


opinions, 
know how many of the 
owned or bred, long an experience he hes 
had with them, what was their pedigrce, what their 
ages, what their weight, how they were fed and how 
We want te know ‘ikewise, in regard to 
orthe mixed race, 
The 


e only tests, which we admit, 


managed ? 
the Durham and the Devon cows, 
what was their actual product in milk cr butter. 
pail and the churnare the 
of the character of a cow. 
In some respects, his judgment is entirely opposed 
He speaks of the Durhams 
A point for which their 
advocates most strongly value them, and we thin!. + .:a 


to the prevailing opinion. 
as coming late to maturity. 


apparent reason, is their coming early to maturity. 
He says the Devons will thrive well on * loses 
strength of food.’’ The Durhamsare larger amimals ; 
and size, though not always, yet generally requircs a 
proportionate But excepting 
we doubt whether the Devons will do better on hoy 
only than the Short Horns. That the Devons are 
more hardy must se ably be adinitted, as high bred 


amount of food. this, 


animals, such aa the best Short Ilorns, require pccu- 
liar attention and care to keep up their condition, 

We have seen some ndmirable oxen of very hich 
blood of the In prov ved Darbam ; but we can baridly 
expect to find any cattle which, as working oxen, sur- 
pass the Devon and theircrosses. In general, ani- 
mals of moderate size and enugly built are better 
working oxen thon these which are large and heavy. 

Ae milkera, many of the advocates of the Improved 
Durhams admit tLat a cross of the Durham with the 
Devon is an improvement, as it respects the milking 
prope rties of eitherrave. We have sccn excellent re- 
sults from su sucht f cross. 


To ito Fig .— Ti 
which comes within the reach of all, 
who can put down pork for his family use, can put 
lown a jar of them, and by so doing the utility of fo- 








1ese are certainly a /avr7—one 


for every man 


nalo ? = which now rank so high as a newspap r 
rolicine, will be supe reeded, for in preparing the figs 
the allies qualities of the fruit are ell concentrated. 


At the South they are already in high repute. And at 
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| But for tie New England States, and the northern 
land middle parts of New 


York, I should prefer the | 
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cen tried, W. B. 


the North too, as far as they have 
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Biempe 
To the inquiries of T. R. B. in regard to the cul- 
tivation of Hemp, we are happy very fully to respond 
in this number of the Farmer; ina way which, we 
trust, will be eaticfactory to him. 

The report of the Commissioner of Patents gives 
the amount of flax and hemp produced in the United 
States ag amounting to 101.1813 tons. But itis a 
curious circumstance and adapted in some degree to 
abate our confidence in these tables, that in the re- 
turns obtained by the United States census, in the 
first place the two articlesare not distinguished one 
from the other, vo that there is no possibility of deter- 
mining how much of flax or how much of hemp was 
raised ; and in the next ‘*the amount is sometimes 
given in tona and sometimes in pounds, so that it is 
not ulways easy to discriminate between them ;’” that 
is, as we understand it, it is not known whether the 
figures of the Marshals mean pounds or tons, which 
to be sure Would make some little diflerence in the re- 
sult. Officers employed by the government and paid 
for obtaining returns, who have not knowledge enough 
or care enough to distinguish between tons and 
pounds, certainly deserve a vote of thanks from Con- 
gress with brass collars for their exactness. Te 
Commissioner says that probably more than bal! the 
whole amount must be allotted to flax, as but litue 
hemp, comparatively, is known to be raised. He says 
again ‘‘that some of the amounts should rather have 
been credited to pounds for flax than to tons, as more 
nearly cerrespondiug to the actual condition of the 
crops in our country.” 

He adds, that ‘* Kentucky probably ranks the high- 
est with respect to the production of hemp. The 
crop of 1849 was a great failure, and that of the past 
year also suffered fromthe dry weather. There is not 
so much attention paid to the culture of this article as 
itgsimportance demands ; yet there is every ground 
of encourageient for increased enterprise in the pro- 
duction of hemp from the supply required in our own 
country. The difficulty most in the way of its suc- 
cess, hitherto, has been the neglect either from ignor- 
ance, inexperience, or some other cause, properly to 
prepare it for use by the best process of water-rotting. 
‘The agriculiuriste of our country ecem, in thie respect, 
to have toosvon yielded to discouragement. The de- 
sirableness of some new and sutistactory results on 
this subject will be seen from the fact that it is stated 
the annual consumptionof hemp in our navy amounts 
to nearly two thousand tons ; besides which, the de- 
mand jor the rest of our shipping is not less than 
about eleven thousand tons more; making an aggre- 
gnte of nearly thirteen thousand tons—the price of 
wiich is put at from $220 to $259, and by some even 
as high as $230 per ton, together with other and in- 
ferior qualit‘es, which are used to supply tine deticien- 
cy of the better article. Our hemp, it is durther stat- 
ed, on high authority, when properly water-rotted, 
proves, by actual experiment, to be one-fourth stron- 
ger than Russia hemp, to take five feet more run, and 
to spin twelve pounds more to the four hundred 
pounds. When so much is felt and said on the in- 
crease of ournavy prospectively, it isan object wor- 
thy ot atteution to secure, if possible, the praduction 
of hemp in our own country, adequate to all our de- 
manda. The introduction, too, ef gunny bags, and 
of Scotch and Russia bagging, and iron hoops for cot- 
ton, renders this direction of the hemp product more 
necessary and important. It is hoped that some pro- 
eess of water-rotting, which will prove at once both 
cheap and satisfactory, may yet be discovered.”’ 

We subjoin first a letter from John Wilson of Deer- 
field, Mass., on whose intelligence and experience, 
80 far a3 it has gone, entire reliance may be placed ; 
and I have great pleasure in adding a letter from 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky, on the same subject, with 
which I have been recently honored. Mr. Clay has 


ever distinguisted himself as the devoted and inflex 
ible friend of domestic industry in all its departments ; 
and his own improvements in agriculture and his en- 
lightened zeal and labors for the advancement of this 
great interest, are not among the least substantial ben- 
efits which he has rendered to his country,ina life de- 
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Letter 2,e°From John Wilson. 
Deerfield, Feb. 11, 1842. 
Mr. Cotman— 

My Esteemxp Frrexp—Your letter of the 5th came 
wo hand yesterday ; with pleasure I will answer your 
inquiries in relation to the culture of hemp, so fer as 
Tamable. I thonghs [ could find my memorandum on 
the subject of hemp, by the help cf which I should 
have been able to give you much valuable informa- 
tion on the subject, but I cannoi find it; 1 must there- 
fore, doas weil as | can from recollection. Not hav- 
ing expected to have my attention called to tae sub- 
ject again, Ihave forgotten much that might now be 














voted to her,hongr and prosperity. 


useful, though I chould feel a confideace in mysclé to 
manage its culture in all its parts, were I to go into 
the business as Lonce did. In 1$u1 was very large- 
ly interested both im raising the crop and purchasing 
hemp in the stalk by the ton,* for retting and dree- 
sing by a machine for market ; this then being a new 
business, we suffered much and learned much, which 
might be turned toa good account now were I in the 
business. 

I will proceed to answer your questions. Ist, What 
is the propersoil? Perhaps nosoil in the world is 
better adapted to the growth of hemp than the tillage 
land in the meadow in front of your honse at Meadow 
Banks, or much of the rich tillage in Deerficid mead- 
owas, oron my old farm on the Connecticut. The 
soil on the Genesce River I should consider well adapt- 
ed to hemp; in short it wants a warm, ccep, rich loam, 
just suited to the growth of Indian corn. What are 
the necessary preparation, manure, &c. ? That land 
which has been in Indian corn, potatoes, or any other 
spring crop the last year, may be prepared for hemp. 
The land should be well manured with any kind 
suitable to plough in for corn, (I never saw too much 
put on) the land should be ploughed and harrowed 
two or three times, to reduce it toa fine tilth—rolling 
is very useful to crush the lumps. 

The time of sowing, quantity of seed, preparation 
of seed, drills, hills or broad east? From 20th of 


| May to Istof June (here). I suppose your scasens 


will not vary much from ours. Two bushels to the 
acre is the usual quantity of seed, and itshou!d be of 
the last year’s growth—try it before sowing, old seed 
will not vegetate well—very rich land will require 
more ; no preparation of seed required. Sow broad. 
east, and be sure that the seed is equally distributed 
over the surface, I have practiced sowing a part of 
the sced one way, and the remainder crosswise. The 
seed should be covered with a tight harrow, and were 
it not that the hemp pulls harder, I should prefer roll- 
ing after sowing. 

The after culture, and whether the male plants are 
gathered before the femezle plants, &c.? The male 
plants are not gathered before the female plants, for 
the fibre ; both are pulled together soon after the male 
casts its farina, before the ceed is ripe; the male ri- 
pens first; when the male stalk turns yellow and 
dropsit leaves, both arein a fit state to pull. For rais- 
ing seed a picce should be set apart expressly for that 
purpose. I practiced sowing in drills; rows about two 
feet apart, three or four inches between stalks I shou!d 
think a proper distance ; they should be hoed ; the 
male stalks should be taken out after casting the fari- 
na; in this open culture the female plant grows very 
large and branching ; before it begins to east its seed 
it should be cut by the ground, and after lying long 
enough to wilt, should be tied in small bundles and a 
few set togetlr, open like shocks of corn, to dry ; 
when dry let it be carefully carried to a threshing 
floor on the ground or to the barn, where, ina dry day, 
it should be threshed. Fitty bushels of good secd are 
sometimes produced to the acre; after cleaning the 


*1 think we paid 12 or $13 per ton, de’ivere] at ihe pond, 
for dry hemp in the etalk, 





seed in a winnowing mill, it should be spread in a loft 
to dry. 

The time and mede of harvesting? As before 
stated, when the stalk of the male hemp beging to 
turn yellow, after casting its farina and its leaves prin. 
cipally shed, the hemp is in a proper state to pull; 
this is done in the eame manner ag of pulling flax, 
each band taking a work wide enough to spread hig 
own hemp on after him; the hemp, after lying a day 
or two in good weather, should be taken up and bound 
with straw in small bundles, and set up in small open 
bunches to dry, the sheaves should be well bound or 
by often handling they will get loose and open ; after 
the hemp is perfectly dry, it should be either housed 
or weil stacked in the fickl for retting. Standing 
out exposed to dews and bad weather, gives the hemp 
a dark color and is not so good. 

How rotted and broken and prepared for market? 
About the Ist of September,* the hemp should be 
packed down in a pond, and boards or rails put across 
the bundles with sufficient weight on them to keep 
the hemp under water, here it is to remain till itis 
sufficiently rotted to separate the fibrous from the lig. 
neous part of the stalk; from 4 to6 weeks, according to 
the temperature of the water, will complete the pro. 
cees. To know when itis ina proper state tu teke 
from the watcr, smal! pareels should be repeatedly 
taken out, dried and put under a break like Jex; when 
it is found to be ina proper state, the water chould be 
drawn offand the hemp drawn ovton sleds end set yp 
against lences or poles, put up on crotebes, to dry; 
here it may stand without injury during the winter, 
or be dressed out like flax at any time when it can be 
dried ; if it is to be dressed by hand, which I should 
| prefer to any machine that ] have seen, it requiresa 
| break much coareer than for flax, breeking the woody 
| part of the stalks coarscly, they separate from the fibre 
; in dreseing much easier than if broken fine ; after 
breaking and shaking out what shives will come ont 
| readily, it ie put on toa perpendicular board like fiss, 
| but does not require that quick powerful use of the 
swingling knife as flax; a light slow brush of the knife 
downwarden the hemp, will separate the wood from 
the fibre better than a quick moiiog, and with les 
waste to the hemp; [ would premise that the ends 
before swingling should be cleaned by a course heckile. 
After the hemp is cleansed, two or three handfuls 
should be put together, twisted a litle and laid at 
length on the floor, and when a bundle or ball of good 
size is so piled, itis bound firmly together in three 
places with hend{fulls of the same hemp or withs 
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rope. 

The avernge yield per acre 4 Theexpcnee of cil- 
tivation ? 
for market? How disposed of? 
culture, &e.? The average yicld is from 4 to 800 
pounds per acre; the expense of cultivation depends 
on the quantity of manure,number of ploughings ond 
harrowings in the first place, It is a day’s work to 
pull a quarter of an acre of good hemp. After pul- 
ling, the carting and retting will depend very much on 
the situation of the pond, whether it be near or dis- 
tant ; ag to dressing, I believe a man can break and 
cleanse 50 pounds of good hemp inaday, The price 
of hemp in market varies like other productions; 
though good water-retted American hemp I consid- 
er equal to good Russiin, yet I believe it does not 
usually sell quite 50 high—the price ranges from 101 
15 cents per pound = [should think that in your sec- 
tion of country much of the hemp that might be rais 
ed there would find a home market, to be manufte 
tured into cordage for various uscs. I know of no 








*Perhaps this is a little too eariy, the weather should it 
cos! when itis taken out of the water to prevent ferments 
tion, 
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Objections to its 
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clean state for any following crop; it fills the ground so 
completely that now eeds of any kind will grow with 
i, The amount of vegetation taken from the soil 
must make it an exhausting crop of course, but the 
quantity of manure previously put on to the ground 
to produce the crop, will keep it in a productive state 
forthe next. I believe I have noticed all your enqui- 
ries, but I fear not much to your benefit, at leust I 
should have been glad to have done it more to my 
own satisfaction. 
Letter II--From Henry Clay. 
Washington, 4th March, 1842. 

Dear Sir—My engagements of a public nature 
bere are such that [ cannot answer one letter in 20 
that I receive, and I must reply very briefly to yours 
asto the mode of cultivating Hemp. I once wrote 
an essay on the subject, of which f regret that I have 
no copy to send you. It was published in some agri- 
caltural periodical published at Cincinnati. 


The best soil for Hempis arich vegetable mould, 
with aciay substratum, either fresh, or which has 
been long in pasture. Any stable or ordinary manure 
is good, if it be necessary to use any, which depends 
upon the degree of the fertility of the soil. Hemp 
exhausts very lit le, and I have known it cultivated 
for successive years in the same field without any 
diminution of the crop, 

The ground should be prepared exactly as you 
would make the best preparation for wheat. A bush- 
el and a peck of seed, or, if the land is uncommonly 
rich, a bushel and half, to the acre, should be sowed, 
broad east, from the first to the 20th of May, All 
the plants, male and female, are gathered, by pulling 
or cutting close to the ground by a cutting knife re- 
sembling a reap hook, but shorter. The plants in- 
tended to produce seed are sowed by themselves in 
drills, and cultivated with the plough and hoe, so as 
to keep them clean. 

The Crop Hemp ie pulled or cut (for there is not 
mach difference between the two methods, although 
Iprefer cutting) about the 2Qth or 25th of August ; 


’ and the proper time is indicated by the Hemp lcaves 


turning a little yellow, and the farina escaping when 
the stalks are agitated. When cut or pulled, the 
stalks are euffered to remain onthe ground a few days 
until they are cured, and if a rain falls on them so 
much the better, as it will render the separation of 
the leaves from the stalk easicr. After being cured, 
the hemp is ticd up with a hemp stalk in small bun- 
dies, convenient to handle, and shocked in the field. 
The best farmers, in a weck or two afterwards, stack 
them on the field, throwing the tops inside and the 
roots outside, 
Late in November or in December the stacks are 
broken, and the Hemp spread down on the field, or 
en thesod, te ret. The length of time it should remain 
depends upon whether the zeason is wet or dry, but it 
will not be less than seven or eight weeks, and may 
be longer. It isepread as you would spread flax reg- 
ularly, and avoiding its being tangled. You cannot 
judge whether it is sufficiently retted or not but by 
taking up a handful and ascertaining if the lint will 
separate easily. When sufficiently thus retted it is 
taken up, and again shocked, and broken out, in the 
months of February, March, April, &c., as conve- 
nient, by a large hand brake. I task my hands 30 
lbs."per day, and allow them a cent per Ib. for every 
pound beyond that. I have known, in some instan- 
ces, as much as 250 pounds per day brokenout. As 
each handful is broken out, the shoes, that is the little 
particles of the stalk which adhere to the lint, are 
carefully beaten off, so asto make it clean, and the 
herup is laid away, and at night tied up ina bale or 
bales, and carried to the Hemp house, All attempts 
to substiiute horse, water or steam power to the hend 





brake, and there have been many, have hitherto 
failed. 

The above method is what we call dew retting. 1 
have never tried water retting. That is effected by 
immersing the hemp stalks in bundles, in water, and 
keeping them under with weights. September is the 
best period, and standing better than running water. 
The length of time may be a few days or more, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the water. You judge, 
as in the other mode, when it is sufficiently retted. 

The Hemp intended to produce seed is suffered to 
remain in the ground until the first light frost, is then 
cut, and after a few days the seed are threshed out. 

I regret that I have not time to enlarge on this sub- 
ject. I am respectfully 

Your ob’t serv’t, 
H. CLAY. 

Mr. Henry Corman. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Extract of a letter from C. N. Bement, Albany, of 
the 2let February. 

‘*T forwarded, a few days since, a communication 
for your paper, detailing some experiments which we 
have tried, to make good butter in the winter, which 
Ehope may be of some consequence to the dairy- 
women and interesting to your readers. We are so 
thoroughly convinced of the utility of the process, 
not only in the quality but in the quantity of the but- 
ter, that we have procured a supply of water pans for 
our use, with hot water in winter and cold water in 
summer. We claim nothing new or original in the 
matter; but if we can induce the farmers to try it, 
we shall think we have done some good to the cause. 
I am certain those who try it will thank me for the in- 
formation. If I can add an unit to the sum of human 
subsistence and comfort, I shall consider myself well 
paid for my trouble, (no! pleasure) in communicating 
I will not make any rash promises, but you may 
be troubled with some mere results of experiments 
which I have made, or suall make hereafter, if my 
life is spared.”’ 

We most certainly hope and desire that our friend 
Bement’s life may be spared, for agriculture has not 
in the country a more ardent friend to its improve- 
ment. His zeal, while it is assuciated with great 
exactness of observation, inust essentially contribute 
to this good objecte We cannot wieb, inthe terme of 
the Spanish proverb, that he may live a thousand years, 
for that would be much longer than many of his 
friends would like to remain without seeing him ; but 
may he live till all his agricultural experiments are 
completed, and as much longer as he himself desires. 


i¢ 
ie 





Extract of a letter from Jobn Caldwell, at Salisbury 
Mille, Orange Co., N. Y , dated February 28th, 
1842.—On the subject of the Manufacture of Silk. 
Mr. Caldwell is an intelligent and attached friend 

to the agricultural interests of the country ; is Presi- 

dent cf the Orange Co. Agricultural Society of that 
county ; and delivered a very sensible speech at their 
annual meeting, which we should be glad to transfer 
toour columns in full, if our limits allowed of it. 

We have little hopes of the Government's ex- 
tending its protection to the industry of the country 
in aform in which we think the interesie of the 
country demand, At present, it might be well 
enough to leave the introduction of foreign raw silk 
free ; but we think it should not long remain so, but 

the production of raw silk should be encouraged by a 

duty, which should amount almost to a prohibition. 

We believe that the production of raw silk is of much 

more importance to the agricultural interest than the 

manufacture of silk ; and that under a judicious law 
of import, the manufacture would soon grow up, and 
as rapidly as could be desired, when the raw material 


came to be produced as abuudantly among us as in 
three years from this time it might be. Under the 
operation of a liberal bounty, Massachusetis has with- 
in a year increased her production of cocoons from 
less than three thousand lbs. a year, to more than 27,- 
000 Ibs ; and this,as is ascertained, without the boun- 
ty, at a net profit of more than two dollars per Ib. on the 
silk. These are most encouraging facts, especially 
to the small farmers and those who feel the want of 
profitable employment in their own families, and feel 
how closely connected with domestic comfort and 
good morals is the encouragement of what is called 
household industry. 

The silk culture is a subject in which we take the 
deepest interest, and we beg our friends in all parts of 
the country, tolet us hear from them whenever they 
have facts to communicate. 


* As no doubt you take an interest in the raising of 
silk and ite manufacture, 1 beg to inform you that Mr. 
George W. Murray has established an extensive fac- 
tory, propelled by water power, at Paterson, in New 
Jersey, for the purpose of maaufacturing from the 
raw material, sewing silk ; which hereefter he may 
extend to that of weaving. It has been about one 
year in operation, and its success is equal io his most 
sanguine expectations. His dyeing eetablishment is 
in very superior style, and turns out sewing silk of 
beautiful and standing colors, put up in balf or quar- 
ter pound packets. In the present state of preparation 
he ean only send out 50 pounds on a week's notice, 
put up as may be required, being daily called on to 
supply the manutacturers who make fringe, coach lace, 
&e. This isa kind of silk totally different from sew- 
ings. He offersto purchase Americaa silk, or to 
manufacture it into sewings for the proprietor at two 
dollars per pound for blacks, blues, drabs and light 
dyes,—for the higher colours, such as scarlets, crim- 
sons, purple and plumb colors, three to three and a 
half dollars per pound. His works will turn out 
shortly, independent of the coach makers’ supply, 200 
pounds per week ; and a few days eince, he received 
from Connecticut a quantity of American raw silk to 
be manufactured into sewings, and to be put upin 
skeins and on spools, Silk for weaving is made iu: 
tram and organzine, but it ié not possible to succeed 
in that branch in this country, so long as there is any 
duty on raw silk; whereas this material is charged 
with the same duty ns the foreign silks of all deserip- 
tions, putting, by this policy, the foreign manufacturer 
on an equal footing, and all the advantages of cheap 
labor, with the domestic manufacturer. It is to be 
hoped, however, that this condition of things will be 
modified under the contemplated regulation of the 
tariff. For sometime to come, the entire produce cf 
the raw material inthe United States wou'd not pro- 
duce of raw silk, a thousandth part of the demand, 
As it may be an object to the growers in your paris to 
get this information through your valuable publica. 
tion, you can if you think proper, make it public. In 
this county we hope to have many specimens of the 
industry of our people exhibited at our next fair in 
this branch, and I trust in all others that may and 
must contribute to our welfare, we shall not be found 
wanting. I did hope that atour Albany meeting there 
would have been some expression of our feelings fa- 
vorable ton protective tariff, and was very much dis- 
appointed at the apathy on that sucject. 

Do not impute to me interested motives in writing 
as I do about a provective tariff, further than t’.e inter- 
est every citizen ehould feel for the well being of bis 
country. Iam not, nor dol expect to be, concerned 
in any manufacture whatever.” 





Nothing is high because it is high in rank; and 
nothing is low because it is low in life.--Dicken's 
Speech at Hartford. 
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ks on Seeds and Seedsmen=-fSowing 

Seeds, Causes of Failure, &e. 

The production of living planis frow small grains 
of seed dropped in the earth, is ore of the mest won- 
Welvet derful and beautiful operations of Nature. When 
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ure, and heat ; and to ensure sticcess, it is necessary 
that these four elements be combined in duc but dif- 
ferent proportions, according to the nature and habits 
of the different kinds of seeds. Hence arises the 


“as 


diticulty of causing eoime kinds to veyetate ; and the 
li 


aers generally feel respecting 





ch ha. uncertainty which garde. 
and q) | nany of their crops untill they sce the young planis 
cin | appear. Hence, also, erise most cf the complaints 
which are made to seedsmen, end the censtres which 
ge unjuatly caet upon them by inexperienced cultiva- 
worse 

In order to explain this subject, and with a view to 
icgsen the evil, the Propietor of the Rochester Seed 
Store has annexed the testimony of several highly 
reayectable and successtul cultivators in the country, 
a some accounts of their methods of preparing 
and owing several of the most important kinds of 
secds that are liable to fail with careless inanagement. 





is de The Editor of the Albany Cultivator, sperking 

can. on this general subject, says :— 

nd. is “Seeds often fail to grow ; an: the seedsman is | 
“9 often faulted, for vending bad seeds, when the 

hd 2 sae’ 


atmospheric air, anda certain temperature, are 
indispensa ble : and it is also requisite that light be 
excluded from the seed, until the nutriment of the 
seed is exhausted. or until the root can draw nour- 
ishment from the soil. ‘The first effect ef the air, 





ha eror planter. ‘Yo intuce germination, moisture, 
‘ 
| 





properties—to convert its starch into sugcar—iuto a 
i ° . . 

sortof milky pulp, the proper food ef the embryo 
plant. If at this stage the seed becomes dry, its 


Lines ¢ vitality is believe to be desiroyed; but if these | 


eat} agents are permitted to exert their influence, the 
‘ou; contents of the seed swell by degrees, and the first 
point of the future root having formed, breaks 
through the shell ina downward direction, and 
eh | shout the same time the first point of the future 
ares sttm comes forth in an upward direction. The 
telens | presence of the air, heat, and metsture are as in- 
dispensable to the growth of the plant, as they are 
to the germination of the sced 

“Now it ofien happens, that when seeds are 
planted in fresh stirre:t ground, or when the soil is 
tily e moist, they nndergo the incipient progress of fer- 
mentation, and the earth not being pressed upon 
them. and dry weather ensuing, the moisture is ab- 
stracted, and the seeds perish. Too much mois- 
tare is also often destructive to the vital principle 








il, of seeds—and others again are buried too deep to 
es,coz be vivified by solar and atmospheric influeace.— , 
1e ples The first object in planting, therefore. should be to | 
okt the seed just so far under the surface, and so 


tocover it with earth, as shall barely secure to it a 
nee eonstant supply of moisture. There are many 
ines;| seeds, as of the carrot, parsnip, orchard grass, &e., 
which if net previously steeped, or the soil well 
pulverized and pressed upon them, fail to grow for 
want of moisture. Hence, in sowing orchard grass, 





itis found prudent to spread it upon a floor and | 


som sprinkle it with water, before it is sown, and to pass 
ym troller over the ground after the seed is sown; 2nd 
hence, in light garden mould, itis abvisable to 
Press with the hoe or spade, the earth upon all 
it pod light seeds afier they are suwn.” 





Gn Sowing Fiower Secds, 

Davin THomas, an experienced and very sue- 
LIA. cessful Florist remarks :—N. G. Fur. Vol. 1, p. 56 
= “ For large seeds like the Bean or the Pea, a’ 
] spit’ CO@rse soil is well adapted, as they can force their 

conti SeY to the surface from any moderate depth ; but 
' small seeds require different treatment ; and we 
tions ay it down as a safe rule, the finer the seed, the 
and. Miner should be the soil. 
; mang, How does Nature, exemplifying Supreme Wis- 
¢ °m,sow her most delicate seeds? She scatters 
; hem on the shady ground, trusting to the rain or 
noW “#he frost to cover them, (of course slightly,) and 
“Mhey germinate before the swa has acquired power 


1] conte 


that w 


AN D ¢ 


ce) cquse of their not grow'ng is owing to the garden. | 


heat, ani moisture upon the seed is, to change its | 
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| enough to scorch them. ‘The dust-like socds of the 
| Orchis anil Cypripedium sometimes ww in beds 
of damp moss 
Common garden loam, whether clayey or sandy, 
jis much improved by a dressing of vegetable earth 
ifrom the woods, well mixed before planting. If 
| prepared in the preceding autumn, and pulverized 
| by the frost, all the better. 
“Such a soil is favorable to seeds of almost any kind, 
| but cssential to the finer and more delicate sorts. The 
| preparation ot the soil alouc, however, is not enough. 
| Fine seeds may be smothered if covered more than 
|} (rom ene-eighih to half aninch deep ; and their short 
| roots may be parched if exposed to the sun except in 
|} morning and evening. Toa jine sat, therelore, we 
jmust add the pretection of shade, and in time of 
| dronght, a regular supply of muvisture. Tt the sceds 
are gown in an open border, a sprinkling of water in 
the evenings is best, but carefully abstain from apply- 
ing eo mach as will bake the ground.’ 














In Preparing and Sowing Gnion Seed. 
W. Ristey—(N. G. Farmer, Vel.2, Page 32.) says, 

** First, soak the seeds in water from eix to twenty- 
four hours—some sceds being sluwer to admit mois 
ture than others, is the difference in ihe time required. 
Alter soaking, drain off the water, and mix the seeds 
with a sufficient quantity of earth to ubsorb the mois 
ture remaining on the sced-; stir them often that 
they may vegetate evenly, and kee 
| rate degree of warmth and moisture untill they are 
sprouted, when they are ready to put into the ground, 
it the weather should be ur ble, put the seeds 
ina cool place, which will check their growth. * * 

Tt was left in that situation until the time of sow- 
ling. In April, as soon as the svil was sufficiently 
dry, the ploughing was commenced, and the second 
'day, atnight, the sowing wrs finished, with seed 








vinvor 











| prepared as before stated. In ene weels the onions | 


were wp, rows were soon Visible nearly twenty rods, 
and no weeds yet appeared. The operation of stirring 
the soil with rakes and hoes was then commenced,and 
the weeds were not sullered to grow during the suin- 
mer. (Jt is a mistaken notion that it is not time to 
hoe a garden until it is green with weeds ) The first 
of September the onions were harvested, and the pro- 
duct was over tivo thousand bushels of fine onions from 
| twoand a half acres.”’ 





On Soaking Mangel Wurizel Seed. - 


‘*T prepared half ea acre of land for Mangel Wur:zel, 


gua. Alter eoaking the seed one dey, I commenced 
sowing; but rain came on, and the sq/l being raiher 
clayey, it wasa whole week before I could sow the 
remainder. The secd was soaked all this time, and 
supposing it v as spoiled or injured, 1 sowed it thicker 
than usual, and had not enough to Enish the ground 
Accordingly Lsent to the same place and got more 
isced, and 
| so that part of my ground was sown with seed soaked 
| one day, another part one weck, anda third part not 
at all. 
Now forthe result:—The part soaked one we 


’ 
came up first, and much too thickly ;—the part eoak- 





iy 








the part not soz 





| suakiag these seeds. und the litt'e danger there is to be 
|approuended from soaking too long. Tam confident 


that inattention to this subject, is the inmost frequent 


{cause of the failure of the Mangel Wurtzel and Su- 
| gar Bect seeds.”’ 

|) Winniay Ganeurr, (N. G. Far. vol. 1. p 20) 
says, ‘* Much complaint is sometimes made of Man- 
gel Wurtzel and Sugar Bect seed failing to grow. 
These seeds are not quite as sure of vegetation as 
zome kinds ; still, if rightly prepared, and cown when 
the ground is in good condition, before the weather 
| becomes too dry, they will very seldom jail. The 
| sex d should be soaked in soft water, standing ina 
| 














wirm place, for three or four days before sowing. 
| Phe shell of the seed is very hard, and requires a long 
| ime soaking for it to become softened so that the germ 
,ean burst itopen. [have sometimes known it fail 
jafter being sonked, owing to late sowing and dry 
weather.” 


Planting too deeply.—In vol. 1. p. 97, W. R. |} 


| Smith states that he ‘* planted half'an acre of Mungel 
Wurtzel with two pounds of seed from the Rochester 
Seed Store. Ina few days some seattering plants 
made their appearance. ° ° ° Well, 
i nearly two weeks after f was surprised to find a fair 
number of plants just pecping through, and from 
their weak and thin appearance, evidently wearied 








p them in a mode- | 


' 
} J. Rapaurer says, (N. G. Farmer, vol. 1. p. 119,) 


and obtained the seed from your agent at Canandai- | 


sowed the remainder without any soaking ; | 


ed one day, came up slowly and very thinly; while 
ked, did not come upat all. Thus} 
}showing conclusively, the necess'ty of thoroughly | 
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; With their journey to the surface, which they never 
could bave reached, if the ceil had not been light.” 
| Another correspondent (p. 121) says ** I purchased 
‘in the spring, atthe Rochester Seed Store, a emall 
quantity of mangel wurtzel eced. Some of them I 
| planted myself, and the ground being dry, I put them 
in about three inches deep, being resolved they should 
grow. Another portion of them I left for my hired 
man to plant, who, I ascertained, put them in still 
deeper. The first came up rather thinly, although 
abundance of seed was used ; and the second scarec- 
ly grew at all. As some of my neighbors had been 
equally unsuccessful, the conclusion necessarily fol- 
lowed that the seeds, if not the venders, were no bet- 
ter than they should be. 

Having some seed still on hand, and ali:te more 
vacant ground, afier arain I concluded to plant the 
iremainder; but working rather in despair than in 
; hope, I buried them only anineh deep, dropping them 

by the line without making any turrow. The reeult 
was they came up as thickly as could be cxpected from 
the beat of sced with the best of culture. I conclud- 
jed it must be rather a difficult business to pursue, 
,; Where one’s honesty wes thus establiehed merely by 
accident ; and that before condenining others, we 
| should be careful that we ourselves had done our part 
| tor insuring success.” 

Parsnip, Carrot, Celery and Parsley Seeds aro 
all slow to yegetate, and, ii sown late and dry weather 
succeeds, they will not often come up. These seeds 
should be sown early, in fine evil, rolled or preseed 
| down and kept moiet. Mr. Geo. Sheffer of Wheat- 
land, raises large quantities of currots for feeding. 
He soaks the seed 48 hours, then rolls it in plaster, 
and when sown covers it from one half to three quar- 
| ters of an inch deep.—(N. G. Far. vo!. 2, p. 181.) 

Cucumber, Melon 1 Squash Seeds, seldom lcse 
their vitality by age or otherwise, but when sown 
they often tail to grow, owing to the ground being 
cold or wet. These, end some other seeds, will iuva- 
riably rot if sown too early—before the ground ia 
anfliciently warm. Lima Beans and Sweet Corn 
often fail frgm the same causes. 

Fgg Plant Seed will not vegetate in the open 
ground—it requires a good het bed, 
| Locust Seed must be thoroughly ecalded, by pour- 
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ing on boiling hot water and letting it souk 24 Lours, 
| The Love ef Flewers, 
*¢ Who does not love a flower ? 
| Its hues are taken from the light 
Which eummer’s suns fling pure and bright 
In scattered and prismatic hues, 
That sinile and shine in dropping dews, 


| Its fragrance from the swectest air,— 
Its form from all that’s light and tair,— 
Who does not love a flowcr ?”’ 
| * Flowers, of all created things, are the mest 
| innocent and simple, and most superbly complex— 


} play things for childhood and ornaments for the 
grave. Flowers, beloved by the wandering idict; 
und stndied by the deep thinking man of science! 
Viewers, that of all perishing things are the mest 
pc-ishing ; yet, of all earthly things are the most 
heavenly! Flowers, that unceasingly expand to 
| heaven their grateful, and to man their cheerfut 
| looks—promoters of human joy. seothers of human 
| sorrow ; fit emblems of the victor’s triumphs, of 
{the young bride’s blushes—weleome to crowded 


| halls, and graceful upon solitary graves! Flowers 


jare, in the volume of nature, what the expressicn, 
** God is love,” is in the veluine of revelation,” 


‘The taste for flowers, every where increasing 


Let us adorn our 
| parlors, doorways, yards and roadsides with treca, 


low delighiful they appear to 


famong us, isan omen of good, 
shrubs, and tlowers. 

the passer by. 
| whose yard and garden is decorated with ehrubs and 
When we view a dwelling, the doors and 





How favorable we think of the person 
| flowers. 

windows of which are adorned with flowers, we seso- 
i ciate the females within with all that is neat, gentle, 
Saw you ever 
a taste for 


pure, charming, lovely and retined. 
a coarse, ill-bred, awkward family, where 
. 


flowers was displayed?) We trow not’ 
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THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, 


Von. 3 








A Cheap and Convenient Farm 
Cottage. 
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REFERENCES. 
A. Parlour 14 by 14 feet. 
B. Kitchen 14 by 14 feet. 
C. Bed-room off parlour, 9 by 7 fect. 
D. Bed-room off hall, 9 by 7 feet. 
FE. Bed-100m off kitchen, 9 by 9 feet. 


F. Buttery, 9 by 5 feet. 
x. Hall, 6 feet wide. 
Staires,—length, 34 feet. 
I. Clothes room off kitchen bed-room. 


K. Clotbes room off ball. 
L. Dour to cellar stairs. 
M. Door to wood house. 
N. Front door. 

O. Back door. 


P. Inside doors, 
Width 23 feet—height of posts 12 feet. 
Mr. Coumaxn— 

A goodly portion of vour readers are like myself, yet 
the tenants of primitive log cabins, of which perhaps, 
coming as you do from one of the oldest states, you 
are not aware. We are looking forward to the day, 
however, which shall sce us comfortably settled in 
snug convenient houses, and as the busy note of pre- 
paration is already sounded by some of my brother 
fariners, I have thought perhaps, that a plan ofa cheap 
and convenient farm house might be acceptable; and 
if your opinion coincides therewith, you are at liberty 
to serve it up to your readers. It will be observed from 
the plan above, that there are no fireplaces in this 
house. Stoves, both for parlor and kitchen, have now 
come into such general use among farmers, and cook- 
ing stoves are now brought to such perfoction, that 
fire-places have become in amanner unnecessary. The 
chimnies are built upon the chamber floor; and in pre- 
paring the frame work of the floor, the part upon which 
the chimnies rest should have extra firmness, so that it 
may not settle with their weight. The stove pipes 
from the lower rooms pass through the chamber floor, 
and thence by an elbow into the chimnies. Should a 
fire-place be wanted in the kitchen, one may be con- 
structed with some additional expense; or, which 
would be preferable, a small room might be finished in 
the end of the wood-house, adjoining the kitchen door, 
with a fire-place and oven in it. The cost of this 
house finished in a plain, neat, substantial manner, 
built of wood, would be, in the county of Wyoming, 
N. Y., about $700. 

It is a gratifying fact, and one which every observ- 
ing traveller will notice, that much improvement has 
been made the last few years, in the construction of 


farm houses ; the neat, snug, convenient cottage taking 
the place of the overgrown meeting house style, which 
has so generally prevailed. Still great errors are often 
made by farmers in building, and perhaps not the least, 
is too great an expenditure upon a dwelling house, 
while the other buildings of the farm, and indeed the 
improvement and cultivation of the soil are neglected. 
An instance came under my observation last summer. 
In passing through Cayuga county, a splendid brick 
edifice met my cye in the distance, and the thought 
struck me, that the owner having brought up his soil to 
the highest pitch of cultivation, and having his barns 
and out buildings extensive and convenient, and his 
fields all secured by ample, permanent and handsome 
fences, had appropriated six or eight thousand dol- 
lars, for the want of other use for the money, upon a 
dwelling house. But upon arriving in front of the 
elegant mansion, I was sadly disappointed. Bad taste, 
disorder, and slovenliness filled up the picture; barns 
and out houses miserably arranged and dilapidated; 
crooked and rickety rail fences on the road side in a 
state of advanced decay; and last though not least, an 
extensive and thrifty crop of Canada thistles upon eith- 
er side of the road, promising soon to occupy the ground 
to the exclusion of every thing else, 

In the midst of all, behold the splendid monument of 
the folly of the man who would allow so many thou- 
sands to be swallowed up in that stately pile of brick 
and mortar, instead of applying it to the improvement 
and cultivation of his soil; in the latter case yiclding 
him a rich return, in the former, remaining totally dor- 
mant and unproductive. 





J. HORSEFIELD. 

Castile, N. Y., Feb. 1842. 

Remarks on the above. 

We give above the plan of our correspondent,not that 
we deem it the best which has been or can be contrived, 
but because it is certainly well contrived, and embraces 
many conveniences for the extent of land which it cov- 
ers. The height of posts should be 14 instead of 12 
feet, and thus making the lower story 10 feet, it would 
give four upright feet in the chamber. We protest 
against bed rooms not larger than 9 by 7 feet. They 
are inconvenient and unhealthy; and liable to many 
gbjections in case of sickness. A bed room should 
never be less than 12 by 12 feet. By widening the 
house and lengthening it a few feet, and by adding to 
the height, which may be done without increasing the 
extent of the roof, the hotise would be rendered much 
more convenient, and the expense not greatly increas- 
ed. We wotld by no means give up the plan of a 
chimney in the kitchen, which, if necessarily closed in 
winter for the purpose of using a stove, should by all 
means be open in summer forthe purpose of ventilation, 
when the cooking stove should be transferred toa shed, 
or to atemporary out-building, if no other convenient 
place offered. 

Weare of opinion, likewise, that one window, per- 
haps as large as one and a half of those described on 
the plan, or it may be larger, weuld be more economical 
and handsomer than two, as put down. About mat- 
ters of taste, however, there is no occasion for dispute. 

The plan, furnished by our correspondent, we are 
glad to publish on another account, as all such clever 
plans, if not exactly what any one wants, suggest 
valuable hints and arrangements to be worked up by 
other minds accerding to their convenience. 

A plan of building has recently come under our 
notice, which promises to be economical, substantial, 
and comfortable. We will describe it. The window 
frames and door frames are to be first made. The un- 
derpinning or cellar wallis then carried up for the re- 
ception of the sills, which are to be laid. Strips of 
boards, in the rough, of aninchin thickness and about 
4 or 5inchesin width, are then laid one on the other, 
flatwise, and nailed through and through, taking care 





to break joints and to cross or lap at the eorners. In 


this way the wall is carried up the desired height tore: 
ceive the plates, upon which the garret floor and ths 
rafters for the roof rests. The boards, which are ised 
in this case, may be of any quality, common hemlock 
or spruce, which should be sawed accordingly, wij} 
answer equally wellas the best of pine. Thé wall be. 
ing thus carried up, is prepared to receive acoat of lime 
plaster on the outside, which should be sanded or gray. 
elled; and on the inside it may be plastered directly 
upon the wall without lathing, and whitewashed, 
That the surface may be suitable for the Plastering, 
both inside and out, the boards composing the walls 
should not be laid exactly even, but alternately project. 
ing or receding in a slight degree, by which means the 
mortar will adhere strongly. Such houses are perfect. 
ly secure against vermin in the walls; they are substan. 
tial and as strong against the wind as any frame houses: 
there are no crevices in the walls to admit the air; ad 
they are soon put up, and built at a small expense, 
Our remarks in this case apply to wooden houses. Of 
building with stone and brick we may speak at a more 
convenient time. We agree with our correspondent 
entirely as to the folly of wasting alarge sum of money 
in a large and expensive house, before the farm itselfis 
put into the highest and most productive condition, | 
Yet ne error is more common. It may be laid down 
as a well-nigh established truth, that no man knows | 
how to build who has not built. 
Winter Butter. 

Every person at all familiar with making butter in 
winter, is aware of the difficulty attending it. Butter 
made at this senson, is generally deficient in color 
and flavor, is white, crumbles, and not considered fit 
for the table. This arises partly from the cows being | 
kept, as they generally are at this senson of the year, 
exclusively upen dry food, and partly from not rightly 
managing the milk. 

In the statements cf Mr. Merrifield, who took the 
2d premium for butter at the late meeting of the 
State Agricultural Society, he says—*‘ In winter, out 
milk stands 12 hours, is then removed to the stove 
and scalded ever a slow fire to near boiling heat; the 
pans removed to the cellar to cocl; the cream only 
churned ; the butter placed inthe coolest part of the 
house, will keep geod any length of time.” Hisbut. 
ter was much admired for its color and flavor, but! 
should think the scalding process rather tedious and 
treublesome. 

In the 7th edition of ** Moubray on Poultry, &e.” 

I found the following, which struck me favorably, and 

I was determined to profit by the hints. 

‘¢ A peculiar process of extracting cream from milk 
by which aeuperior richness is produced in the cream, 
has long been known in Devonshire ; this produce of 
the dairies of that country, being well known to every | 
one by the name of ‘ clotted’ or ‘clouted cream.’ As 
there is no peculiarity in the milk from which this 
fluid is extracted, it has been frequently a matter of 
surprise that the proccss has not been adopted in other 
parts of the kingdom. A four s‘ded vessel is formed 
of zine plates, 12 inches long, 8 inches wide, and6 
inches deep, with a false bottom at one half the depth. } 
The only communication with the lower compart | 
ment, is by the lip, through which it may be filled or 
emptied. Having first placed at the bottom of the 
upper compartment a plate of perforated zinc, thearea 
of which is equal to that of the false bottom, a gallon 
of milk is forced (immediately when drawn from the 
cow) into it, and must remain there at rest for twelve 
hours; an equal quantity of boiling water must then 
be poured into the lower compartment through the | 
lip ; it is then permitted to stand twelve hours more, 
(that is twenty-four hours altogether,) when the 
cream will be found perfect and of such consistence 
that the whole may be lifted off by the finger and 








thumb. It is, however, more e‘ectually removed by 
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gently raising the perforated plate of zinc from the 
bottom by the ringed handles, by which means the 
whole of the cream is lifted off ina sheet, without 
remixing any part of it with the milk below. With 
this apparatus I have instituted a series of experi 
ments, and as a mean of twelve successive ones, I ob- 
tained the following results:—4 gallons of milk, 
treated as above, produced, in twenty-four hours, 4} 
pints of clotted cream, which after churning only fi 
teen minutes, gave 40 oz. of briter—4 gallons of milk 
treated in the common mode, in earthen-ware pans, 
and standing forty-eight hours, produced 4 pints of 
cream, which, after churning ninety minutes, gave 
36 oz. of butter. The increase in the quantity of 
cream, therefore, isi24 per cent., and of butter Ji 
per cent.” 

From the above hint I caused a pr to be made 
three inches high and very flaring, and avoiher made 
six inches high and just large enough to receive the 
other pan, and then carefully soldered together at the 
top. Two tubes were affixe2, one an one inch in di- 
nineter, the other quite emall, as it is only intended to 
let off the air when the hot water is introduced on the 
opposite side through the large tube. The annexed 
,cut will perhaps convey a better idea of 

the pan. The dotted lines shewing 
the inside par. 

The following are the results of my experiments : 

Exrrnisent 1. Strained 11 Ibs. of milk, fresh 
drawn from the cow, into the pan, and after standing 
twelve hours, put four quarts of boiling water into the 
under pan and secured the apertures with corks 
Thirty six hours alter, the cream was carefully taken 
off, being very thick and tough, and of a fine yel 
lowish color. Twelve hours after it waschurned with 
a spoon, which occupied beven minutes, and produc- 
ed 5 oz. of butter. 

Exrrrtment 2. The same quantity of milk was 
put into the eame pan, and afterstanding twelve hours, 
four quarts of boiling water were introduced, and suf- 
fered to stand twenty-four hours, when it was skim- 
fied and immediately churned, which toek eleven 
minutes to cenvert into butter--prodtuce 6 oz. 





Experiment 3. The same quontity of milk, fresh 
drawn from the cow, was put into the pan #5 before, 
and suffered to stand twelve hours, four quarts of 
boiling water were then put into the under pan, and 
after standing twelve hours it was carefully skimmed, 
and twelve hours afterwards was converted into butter 
in one minute—produce 7 oz. 

We now put the three parcels together, and after 
being well worked, they weighed, with e common 
pair of steelyards, 1} lbs., being a fraction less than 
93 quarts of milk to produce one pound of butter ; 
it isto be remarked, however, that the milk was taken 
from a two year old heifer, and the difference in the 
quantity of the butter when separate, or put togeth- 
er, may be accounted for by the difficulty of weighing 
so small a quautity with the steelyards. 

Exerrmment 4, Strained 1) Ibs. of milk, fresh 
from the cow, into a pan of the same size as above, 
endafter standing thirty-six hours, it was carefully 
skimmed and the eame process as before edopted to 
convert it into butter. After dilligently working at it 
for one hour and an half, it ‘* was no go,” or in dairy 
language, it would not ‘‘come,’”’ We then tried ts 
coax it by adding a small quantity of cold water ; then 
tried warm water, but it wasof no use, It was then 
set by for twelve hours, when it was tried again, and 
after working at it for half an hour, gave up in dis. 
pair; ‘*ceme’’ it would not, and so we concluded to 
let it ‘* go’”’—to the cook. 

Two other experiments were tried, on the ‘ high 

pressure’ or hot water principle, which resulted about 
the eame as Nos, 2 and 3, except the time consumed 


in churning—one being four minutes and thé other 
seven minutes ; the difference was caused, probably, 
by the temperature of the weather. 

From the above experiments, I am well. satisfied of 
the utility and advantage of the process, and have no 
doubt but a great saving may be made end good but- 
ter produced, even in the coldest weather, I would 
suggest an improvement in the pans and a eaving in 
expense ; besides considerable treuble in washing and 
drying the pans. Jet the nnder pan be made smaller 
in diameter at the top, so as to strike the other about 
one inch from the top, and fit tight, so that the steam 
will not escape—after putting in the hot water sect the 
pan containing the milk into the other. By thie 
means, they being separate, can be washed and dried 


without difficulty. 
Butter is one of the staple productions of our state, 


and every hint that serves to improve its quality or in- 
crease its quantity must be useful. There are various 
methods of making butter; and there is certainly a 
vast difference in its quality. One cause of this dif- 
ference may be in the herbage or food upon which the 
cows are fed, the breed of the cows, or the season ; 
but most generally in the management. Every ene 
thinks their own method the best, and feel too wise 
to learn, and sneer at the iden of Philosophy or Sci- 
ence having any sort of connexion in this humble 


branch ef domestic industry. 
A writer in a former volume of the N. E. Farmer 


skys, in regard to the color and flavor of butter, ‘‘ to 
correct both these evils, take four yellow carrots, of 
about 14 inches diameter, to cream enough to make 
ten pounds of butter, and after washing them, 
grate and cover them with new milk, and after they 
have stvod ten minutes squeeze them through a 
cloth into the crcam, and the effect has been to make 
the butter to come quicker, and give it the color and 
sweetness of May butter. Mrs. B., who sits at my 
elbow, suggesis, as an improvement on the above, to 
give the carrots tu the cows in sufficient quantities, and 
readily believes that carrots used in that form, will 
impart a fine coior to butter and add even a rich fla- 
vor—tbat substance and not the coloring matter must 
be required to give much flavor. 
C. N. BEMENT. 
Three Hills Farm, Feb, 1842. 
Remarks on the above. 

We are happy to ae above commun ‘cation 
from our friend Bement. e like it the better be- 
cause it comes from one who knows what good but- 
ter is; and is written with a certain lady at his elbow, 
who sent to Boston the last year a parcel of butter 


which was among the best seen in that market. 
The pans which he describes we have seen in use 


inone of the best dairies in Berkshire county, where 
they are much approved. His experiments are valu- 
able, though weshould like a little more exactness in 
weighing. The process of heating the milk, as may 
be seen by an article in our last from a fair correspon- 
dent, isnot new: but the best contrivance for scald- 
ing it that we have seen is, where a vessel was used, 
large enough to contain six pans, and about eight in- 
ches deep, so that they might be set in three or four 
inches of water, and this vessel with a copper foot or 
shoe to it, with which the water communicated, and 
which was put into the side of a steve over the fire, so 
that the water in this way might be easily boiled. 
This vessel had a wooden cover and thus the milk 
was heated in this water ; aud as soon as the bubbles 
rose upon it or the fixed air began te escape, the milk 
was removed into the dairy room to throw up the 
cream. This was less trouble, we think, than using 
the double pans, which Mr. Bement describes. 

We have seen as tine and delicious butter made in 
winter as in summer, but not upon clear hay. There 
is reason to think that the color of butter depends 





somewhat upon the cow, somewhat upon the place 





where it iskept, and mueh more upon the feed of the 
animale. We agree entirely with Mrs. B, with 
Mr. Bement’s leave, that the best mode of coloring 
the butter with carrots, is to give the cows the 
carrots and let them mix the dye. 

We know that with eneugh of these and some [ndi- 
an meal and clover hay, yellow butter and butter of a 
fine flavor may be made as well in winter as in sum- 
mer. We shall take up this subject hereafter when 
we have more room, 

Mr. Bement was foiled in one case in attempting to 
make his butter come where the milk had not been 
heated. We have now on our table a letter froma 
subscriber begging us to give hera reason for just 
such an occurrence. We recollect many such a wea- 
ry churning in days gone hy. We might look wise 
and say very learnedly in the ease that it was undoubt- 
edly owing to the temperature in which the milk or 
cream was placed ; but this explains nothing. Here 
we think chemistry has a real and useful work to per- 
form. But with present information, the only reason 
we can give why the cream in such case will not come 
is that of the woman, if it is not an impeachment of 
the sex to suppose such a case, who would nei her be 
coaxed nor driven. *‘I wont; why ? cause 1 wont.’’ 
We don’t know every thing, though we begin to 
think we ouzht to, from some inquiries that have re- 
cently been put to us. 





House Plants, 
Are an article in whose culture, to our shame be 


it said, we have never had much experience. Yet 
we do admire them—vastly and sincerely love them 
and wherever we see their cultivation, we must 
in spite of ourselves and the little prejudices which 
sometimes intrude themselves upon our feelings, 
entertain kind and charitable feelings towards the 
indwellers. What cheerfulness they present in 
the gloom of winter, when the world without lies 
sorrowing under the influence of decay and the 
elements are heaved in commotion by the rocking 
storm? Then they lift their bright smiling heads 
and remind us of summers past, and awaken 
strong hopes and bright expectations of smiling 
suns and flowery scenes in summers to come. 
For so much pleasure as they afford, they require 
but little attention, and this little time, if not em- 
ployed in their behalf might be much worse spent. 
We know of young ladies who spin their full two 
runs of strect yarn every day in investigating the 
aflairs of the neighborhood, merely to furnish the 
petty woof of scandal, who might be much mor 
agreeably employed with a favorite geranium or 
rose, (if no new novel was at hand) and less to 
the annoyance of community. And young men, 
too, who by this harmless employment a few min- 
utes each day, would render service to the world 
which ought to be appreciated. 

The propagation and culture of house plants is 
very simple and easy in the process. Though 
each variety may require a somewhat different 
soil to succeed well ; yet asa general rule, a mix- 
ture of pond-mud, sand and common soil, about 
one third of each, answers a good purpose. We 
have found mould taken from the woods and from 
around roots of trees blown down, where the soil 
is considerably mingled with sand, to be very use- 
ful. Some, require almost a pure sand, and in 
putting out slips this is probably valuable, as it is 
loose, allowing the feeble roots to strike freely, 
and lets off the superfluous water which is often 
injurious and fatal to the young plant. 

In selecting slips for putting out, the beauty of 
the plant will be more effectually secured by taking 
those of upright growth, Such rise higher and 
form better heads, while if lateral ones are chos- 
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en, a bushy anise ‘plant may be expected. 
Pruning should be carefully attended to, both as 
rezards the topand roots. The top may be prun- 
ed into any form to please the fancy. Pruning the 
roots is a matter of much importance, both as re- 
spects the growth and the flowering of the plant. 
We havea beautiful and varied Pomegranate, 
which in 1840, gave sofew flowers that we found 
that if some expedient were not adopted, it would 
be of little value. In the autumn of that year, we 
took it out of the box and found that the roots had 
increased so much there was no more room for 


them to grow. 
them and replecel it in the box with new earth. 
41, the leaves and new wood came 
out vigorously. In June it commenced blossom- 
ing, an l notwithstanding the dry season and fre- 
quent neglect of watering, (itis a thirsty plant, ) 
it continued in full bloom until September, pro. 
ducing hundre ls of its large elegant crimson blos- 
soms. We last fall pruned a sickly Geranium in 
the same way, anda like good effect was produced. 
This root pruning should be performed when the 
plant is not growing, and itshould be kept shaded 
for a few days until the new roots begin to strike. 
Mount Osceola, Feb 18-42. . oo 8 


In the spring of 








gents for the Rochester Seed Store. 

A ceneral assortment of seeds, from the Rochester 
Seed Sore, may be found et each of the following 
places. Subscriptions will also be received there for 
the ** New Genesee Farmer and Gardener's Journal.” 
DulTalo.ccccerccccosecercoe W. & G. Bryant. 


cocsccccevcees H. Marks & Co. 
AIDION cocccccccecce C. W. Swan. 
Brockport oooescce+seeeceeeeCreorge Allen. 
Svotisville cecccece cccsccee-Andrus & Garbutt. 

Roy. sece-ccccessoeceesLompkins & Morgan. 
Batavinvcccccscvccesccccesed. V. D. Verplanck. 
eS rer Terres a 2 im / FY 
Parry.cccccccccscoe sooccels B. Parsons & Son. 
Mount Morris eeoeK Sleeper. 
RONEN ccunsscs sane cineca oe G. W. Wymen. 
Canandaigu .oooe HH. O. Hayes & C 
eer. & ee 
Geneviieee Van Brunt & Son. 
Waterloo .eccccccescccccessAbram Deuci. 
SOE e errs, ae yO 
Palmyra. ... cccce ce cdsoyt & May. 
cuse. T. B. Fitch & Co, 
DUB avke cs coveedieseenncecds Ea Sees 
Owes eccce ceed). Canfield. 
Nt ener mmr Ae Me 

M. B. BATEHAM. 
March \. 
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Sale of Improved and Th enatiued Sheep, &c 

Ww «L be sold by Auction, et Waverly Farm, near Drum- 
mondsville. U. C., an ‘IT wursday, the 2¢th of April, 

TWO RAMSand FOUR Ew hs, (‘he latt r are expected 
to have lambs by their side). une were import ed, and | 
others brei from such. They area cross ef the Improved | 
Kents, Cotswolds, and Leicest are very high bred, and 
to persons desirous of breeding the largest sheep with fine 
wool, they may prove a valuahic acquisition. Also, will be 
sold, sone very superior pigs, two horses, fresh milk cows, 
together with tarmingimplements, the proprictor leaving 
the farm. Sale to commence at i0 o'clock. 

April i, te42, 
















Fo Farmers and Graziers. 
HE subscriber, being about to dispose of his farming 
business, presents a good opportnity to all desirous of 
improving their breed of cattle. in offering for sale his cele- 
brated Devonshire Bull “ Lord Western,” coming four 
years old in Mey next. Thisbeantiful animal was purebas- 
ed by himself of Mr. Davey, of Feniton, the most distin- 
guished cat le breeder in the northef Devon, and is univer- 
sally allowed to be the best specimen of his race ever pro- 
duced in Western New k Hebhas been exhibited twice 
at the Cat le Show at Alexandr a, an? won the first prize; 
his sire was lately exhibited in Oxford, Muglan!, in conse- 
quence of a challenge against the best breed in the country 
With the same sucee Further particulars may be obtain- 
William Garbutt, of Whee tland. Mr. Radley, of 
ford. or at the office of the subscriber at Roanoke. 
somata, Anril 1 1s SAM. VERNON. 
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r RU iT TREES. 

AHE subseriher is wew prepare! to ft imnish in large or 
A small quanti ies, the flnest var it ‘Trees, 
Flowering Shru! fierbaceous p 1s Flower 
roots. Double Diltizs, Green house plant s; Ke. «. Also, 
GARDEN SE, LD DS. raised by the propriet » Ro- 
chester Sect G and put up in boxes oF | 
order ; allot wh chare w arranted genuine as represented, 
and of superior quality. 
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c. F. CROSMAN. 
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VOR SAL, ona - sere lit, afarm of 50 aeres—40 acres 
4 improv with ood house and barn upon it, in the 
town of Ri ’ ('ricans Co. Also 2 farm of 110 acres— 
ith two hous s and abarn upoyit, in 
rot Apply to Win R. Montcome 
ic this Hl. VONTGOVERY, 
} Rochesier, Feb 7.1°12. No. 44, Spring-st. 
; oo — ——. 
} € 1 > oR AND 1 mMoTuyY SEED. 
F the best iity. free from foul seeds. For ssle at 
the Seed M. B. BATH HAM, 
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New Arrival from Eug 
UST received from London via. Boston, a tn ree assor. 
ment of seeds of the growth of Indi, embracing a full 
supply of ell kinds of Cabbage, Cau'iflower, Broceo!i, Rad. 
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